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John Major will dear the decks 
for a 1 May election today with 
a meeting of senior Cabinet 
ministers in Downing Street to 
approve the Conservative elec- 
tion manifesto. 

■ The Prime Minister has or- 
dered the Government's busi- 
ness managers toensure that its 
four main law-and-order bills 
get Royal Assent early, next 
month to avoid die need for 
horse-trading with Tbny Blair in 
the run-up to polling day. 

And to put Labour on the de- 
fensive on education, the Gov- 
ernment is pl anning to force a 
re-run in the Commons of the 
vote on the Education Bin to 
give parents the power to ex- 
pand ^ant-maintained schools, 
which it lost by one vote when 
a whip added up incorrectly. 

Ministerial leave has been 
cancelled for a full-scale Com- 
mons vote tonight by Labour 
over the state of the National 
Health Service, forcing Mkbael 
Portillo, the Secretary of State 
for Defence, to cut to . a few 
hours a visit to Hdng Kdn&be- 
fore flying to Bntorife 'WeSles- 
day on an arms-trade mission. 

lb head-off any attempt to " 
bring the Government down be- 
fore I May, Sir Patrick Mayhcw, 
the Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland, is expected to an- 
nounce in the next fortnight 
new powers for the Northern Ire- 
land grand committee, to meet 
in Belfast before the election, a 
move which the Ulster Unionists 
have been demanding. 

Pledges in the manifesto, draf- 
ted by David Waietts, chairman 
of the Tory research department, 
will include a commitment to 
send in “hit squads” to take over 
council housing estates, where 
there is evidence that councils are 
failing in their duty. 

Some controversial plans. 


such as the privatisation of 
Channel 4, have been put off. 
The privatisation of theXondon 
Underground is expected to be 
announced before the election, 
ready for action if tbeTbries are 
re-elected. A Ministry of Agri- 
culture consultation paper cm 
options for redndng Britain's 
strict anti-rabies measures for 




for the Prime Minister tocall a 
snap election on 20 March, but 
die message from the Conser 
varive rally in Bir mingham was 
that the Tories’ hope erf winning 
now rests on delay, to give 
more time for economic re- 
covery to translate into votes. 

Tbny Blair is making an un 
precedented second visit to the 
by-election nr South Wirral to- 
day, and Brian Mawhinney, the 
Tbry Party chairman, gave a 
dear hint that the Tbries expo 


John Major: Downing Street 
meeting to approv&manifesto 


petshas been put off until after 
the dectiOE^ ft^owin^resis- 
tanoe from foie Home Office. 

wfli be oee^befbreiHgfci^ 
iftesto is finahy abjwovtti, but 
those close to ^ Major say he 
hassetbisinind on T May. The 
launchpad: could be the Gon- 
seivative central ooandl in Bath 
on 14 March, and the dissolu- 
tion of the Commons around 7 
April after the Easter break. 

Mixristersat today’s meeting, 
who wiD indndehGdhael Hes- 
eltine, the Deputy Prime Min- 1 
ister, Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, and Tan Lang, 
the President of the Board of 
Hade, will be asked to endorse 
plans for expanding nationally 
the Workstart scheme, on sim- 
ilar lines to the United States 
Workfare system, which would 
require the unemployed to 
wo A for their welfare benefits. 


is a well-established by-election 
phenomenon and I'm not going 
to pretend that that doesn’t 
show signs of happening in the 
Wirral as elsewhere,” he said. 

Labour has abandoned an 
plans of forcing a no-conf 
deuce vote to demand an elec- 
tion after the by-election result 
“There is no point, Tmless we 
can guarantee to get the Ulster 
Unionists voting with us,” said 
a Labour source. 

The Tbiy high command re- 
turned from foe Birmingham 
rally encouraged by improved 
morale amoogparty workers, to 
focus pa doting, foe gap with 
Labour. Tbmoxrow they were 
plannfog to return to foe attadc 
<wl Labour over the economy, 
but that was undermined yes- 
terday fcySh Edward Heath, the 
former Conservative Prime 
Minster, who infuriated Tory 
MPs by endorsing Labour’s 
support for the European social 
chapter, foe minimum wage, 
and foe Scottish parliament. 

If Labour wins the election, 
John Prescott, foe deputy Lab- 
our leader, is expected to be 
made Deputy Prune Minister, 
and is Hkely to takeover a newly 
merged Department of the En- 
vironment and Ihutsport with 
.charge of local councils and im- 
plementing regional policy. 
Heath condemned, page 4 
Leading article, page 14 
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Sheep cloned 

British scientists confirmed yes- 
terday font they have succeed- 
ed in cloning an adult sheep 
from a single cell, to produce a 
lamb with foe same original 
genes as its “mother”. Page 3 

MI5 goes on Internet 

MI5 is to join foe electronic 
superhighway to help recruit 
spies and provide information 
about the security service. The 
secret service agency is putting 
in elaborate security measures 
to. stop computer hackers 
breaking into its new web 
site and using it to spread false 
information. J* 8 ? 6 7 
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tor t^exnsi-ever remavowuuu 
of a carnivore into England. The 
pifieynarten, which is also 

a the tree weasel, is be- 
have completely died 
England and Wales 
ras common less than 
200^Mrsbga Page 3 

Ma£s Paris march 


Morje than 100,000 people 
maTChed through Paris at foe 

B tp protest against a 
•few law to control 
mig ration. Page 

ns serious 
ecedented move, foe 
netwbA NBC broad- 
ilm Schindler's List , 
whifo-d^jicts foe Holocaust and 
is rfcorethan two hours lopg> 
without a single advertising 
break. pageJO 


What does it take to steal a fa- 

latest lie&Ip Ml foe^ratirfsbe- 
leaguered art market this week 1 
end, not much: good timing; a 
healthy dose of chutzpah, some 
poor museum security and a 
fishing rod. " ~ \ . 

The misstngpamflngin ques- 
tion is Portrait of a Lady^a late 
work by Gustav Klimt, which 
normally hangs bn the walk of 
a gallery in ftaceaza in north- 
ern. Italy* Unt2.an,as~yet- 
unspecified. point Idst week 
there were three KKratsin Italy, 

by now, # is a fair guess to say 
there are only two. 

The foieyes could not haver 
picked a more vulnerable tar- 
get. The. Rkm-Oddi GaHeiy 
was in astute of upheaval since 
many ofits ntotipmeditems 
were bemgumjsported across! 
town forancxtol3itfoaofT9tlt- - 
and Mriy^&fo^tiiiy arirdue 
to open next month, while the. 
rest were put tomofobaflsnv 
antidpatibn of a^hgthy closure 
for restoration, work, i 

Hie. Klimt was last seen on 
Tliesday, butits disappearance 
was hot reported until Satur- 


day night because the gallery's 
curators assumed it had been 
put into store. 

The policed theoiy is that the 
thieves lowered a fish-hook 
from a skylight and simply 
plucked foe Eaimt'away. The 
frame of the painting was re- 
covered from the gallery’s roof. 
It is not clear if foe gallery’s 
alarm was circumvented or if it 
simply failed to go off 

Art theft is becoming an in- 
creasingly fiendish form of in- 
ternational crime, second only 
to drug trafficking as a ttiwuw 
. for organised crime syndicates 
from Colombia to Istanbul to 
raise money. 

Edvard Munch’s The Scream 
disappeared from the National 
Gall ery in Oslo cm the opening 
day of the Liflchammer Winter 
Olympics m l994 The thieves, 
who entered foe galleiyby lad- 
der, left a note saying: “Thanks 
■ for. foe .poor secarity-” The 
painting -whs recovered a year 
later thanks tn an undercover 
operation by Scotland Yard. 

- In 1990, two thieves dressed 
up as policemen to steal three 
Rembrandts, five Degas, and a 
clutch of other paintings from 
a museum in Boston. The pic- 
tures have never resurfaced. 



Tow ering Inferno: Fgpfigftters tackling the blaze at foe 36-storey hotel In Bangkok yesterday 


90 


Michael Streeter. 


Bangkok fire crews battled for 
nearly , four hours to rescue 
more" than 90 workers-trapped 
when flafnes engulfed a 36- 
storey building yesterday. 

Three people died when two 
exjdotions rocked foe new ho- 
tel and office complex, two of 
them after jumping from foe 
seventh fiber to escape the 
flame& Another victim- sur- 
vived the leap but was serious- 
ly ill in hospital last night- . 

‘Workers said they heard two 
explosions from the seventh 
floor of foe President Tower 


where colleagues were i n stalling 
air-conditioners. One of those 
rescued, said: ~I was on the 
eighth floor when I heard two 
' big explosions. I rushed down 
to foe staircase and found many 
people jammed there..Many of 
them rushed to the top floor.” 
Up to seven helicopters, 
hampered by dense smoke and 
-strong winds, took turns drop* 
ping ladders and. safety-har- 
nesses m-woriews,. who were 
■ then winched to safety, Sakorn 
Sridec, .2$, who was on the 
33id floorwhen foe fire be^an, 
sai± “People were so fright- 
ened, some of them sounded 


like they had gone mad, and 
screamed for help.. About an 
hour later we were picked up.” 

A colleague, Noi, 45, who was 
among those huddled on the 
top floor, said some fainted 
from the intense heal and had 
to be revived. More than a 
dozen others scrambled to safe- 
ty using ropes to dunb down 
from foe middle of foe buikfixig, 
which was being decorated. All 
bat six of the 93 people taken 
to hospital were later dis- 
charged. Casualties were kept 
down because light Sunday traf- 
fic allowed emergency vehicles 
to rush to the scene, * 


Paedophile 
lists prompt 
mob attacks 


Ian Burrell 


ft) lice efforts to compile a com- 
prehensive register of pae- 
dophiles are being hampered by 
vigilante attacks on suspected 
child sex offenders. 

Paedophiles who have been 
identified in local newspapers 
are being attacked by mobs 
and driven into hiding, out of 
contact with police and social 
sendees. The wave of vigilante 
action has led to a pensioner 
with senile dementia being 
beaten up and covered in blue 
paint by a gang who mistook 
him for a paedophile. 

Francis Duffy. 67, was at- 
tacked dose to foe Manchester 
hostel where he lives by a mob 
shouting abuse and death 
threats. He suffered a broken 
wrist, cuts and bruises. 

The gang had mistaken him 
for BxynleyDuminett, who has 
six convictions for sex offences 
and bears a physical resem- 
blance to Mr Duffy. 

DummetJ was named and 
pictured in foe Manchester 
Evening News three months 
earlier in a warning to residents 
of foe Ancoais housing estate 
that a convicted paedophile 
was living in their midst. 

He was driven out and 
moved to Choriton-on-Med- 
lodc, also in Manchester, where 
local women visited schools 
and houses, distributing his 
picture. A mob went in search 
. of the sex offender but at- 
tacked Mr Duffy. After the 
attack on Mr Duffy, Dummett 
fled and the police have no 
knowledge of his whereabouts. 

The Manchester Evening 
News, which has published the 
names of two other local pae- 
dophiles. argues it is reflecting 
foe public concern. Yesterday its 
editor, Michael Unger' a 
member of the Scott Trust, 
which owns the MEN and the 
Guardian , said he accepted no 
responsibility for the incident 
Hugo Young, chairman of the 
trust and a Guardian columnist 
said it was a matter for editors. 


In Birmingham, foe local 
Evening Mail newspaper is also 
running a campaign to identi- 
fy focal paedophiles and a Birm- 
ingham council official was 
suspended after notifying resi- 
dents of a housing estate that 
a child sex offender was living 
among them. The sex offender 
moved out following demons- 
trations by local residents. 

Other paedophiles have been 
driven from their homes by 
vigilantes in Llandudno, north 
Wales, Middlesbrough and Stir- 
ling, Scotland. 

The Stirling paedophile was 
moved from his bedkuid-break- 
fast accommodation following 
a demonstration by 35 protest- 
ers after foe education author- 
ity sent a warning notice about 
the man to nearby schools. 

In Reading, a burglar who 
was made to wear a tagging de- 
vice was attacked by a gan g af- 
ter a media story that a sex 
offender in foe town was made 
to wear a similar tag. 

It is feared that the vjgflanlc 
attacks may escalate if a private 
publisher is allowed logo ahead 
with plans to issue a directory 
of British . paedophiles. The 
Government is also considering 
proposals to allow publication 
of the names and addresses of 
child sex offenders. Michael 
Howard, foe Home Secretary, 
has said a police-run national 
register of paedophiles will be 
drawn up. 

Tbny Butler, chief constable 
of Gloucestershire and the 
spokesman on child protection 
issues for foe Association of 
Chief Police Officers, warned: 
"There arc real dangers of 
public over-reaction and vio- 
lence. Such action could drive 
offenders underground." 

Harry Fletcher, deputy gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Association of Probation Offi- 
cers. agreed: “If they [pae- 
dophiles] are under supervision 
we can see the warning signs, 
but if they are driven out of town 
no cue knows where they are or 
what they are up to.** 
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POA warns of security 
danger at Broadmoor 

Security at Broadmoor special hospital, which houses some of the 
country's most dangerous criminals, is at “breaking point", 
according to a new report by the Prison Officers* Association. 

The report - sent to Stephen Dorrell. Secretary of State for 
Health, a week ago - warns of a "dangerous'’ situation. Andy 
Gossage, who chairs the POA’s special hospitals group, and the 
author of the report, said yesterday’; “We’re concerned about abuse 
of privileges by patients, dangerous staffing levels, the amount of 
staff leaving the job. and the amount of inexperienced staff coining 
into the job. which makes it dangerous." 

The POA has asked Mr Dorrell - who has ordered an inquiry 
into paedophile allegations at Ashworth Special Hospital. 
Merseyside - to investigate the problems at Broadmoor and 
England's other top security hospital. Rampton, as welL But a 
Department of Health said there were do plans to do do. 

Bellamy joins Referendum Party 

The naturalist and 
environmental campaigner 
David Bellamy has given 
the Referendum Party a 
boost by agreeing to stand 
against John Major in his 
Huntingdon constituency at 
the general election. Dr 
Bellamy (pictured) who 
joins zookeeper John 
Aspinatl and actor Edward 
Fox as high-profile 
supporters, has eagerly 
embraced the philosophy of 
the party set up by Sir 
James Goldsmith. He said: 
“I am worried about the 
sovereignty of the country I have lived in for 63 years becoming 
part of a Federal State of Europe. People have died to keep this 
country's democracy but that is now being eroded. When I read the 
Referendum Party's material 1 thought it can't really be as bad as 
that but I came to the conclusion that it was." Thomas Harding 

Minister in gay marriage plea 

A Government minister has called for gay couples to be allowed to 
enter into a legal contract similar to marriage. 

Speaking on Radio 3 Live's gay programme Out This Week, 
transport minister John Bowis said: “There are difficulties in quite 
a lot of areas of social law in that there isn’t a legal contact in gay 
relationship, any more than there is in an unmanied heterosexual 
relationship. It may be that if one is able to achieve some sort of 
legal contract that would provide a stability." Asked if that was 
something he would like to see, he replied: “That is something I’d 
like to see, yes." Mr Bowis. who is married with three children, has 
repeaLedly condemned prejudice against homosexuality and 
supports the reduction of the age of homosexual consent to 16. 

Road protester in treehouse blaze 

A road protester was in a “poorly" condition in hospital last night 
after suffering serious bums when his treehouse caught fire. 
Stephen Anderson. 39, was injured when the two-level tree 
dwelling caught fire at a road protest camp at Rye Loaf Hill, 
Bingley, West Yorkshire. The fire is believed to have been sparked 
accidentally by a butane gas lighter. 

Midland banks on new identity 

Midland Bank began the process of banishing its familiar yellow 
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advertisements welcoming readers to the “new" Midland Bank. At 
a cost of around £15m. Midland is introducing what it calls a 
“smart new corporate identity", symbolised by a simple red and 
white hexagon. The logo belongs to HSBC, the banking giant 
which bought Midland in 1992 for £3-9bn, and will eventually 
appear on all Midland products from stationery to cheque books. 

Very significant shorts for Navy 

Summer has come early for 
the men and women of the 
Royal Navy in Hong Kong 
- and they are not amused. 
Military commanders in the 
colony have issued an order 
that summer uniforms have 
to be worn with immediate 
effect, and for the Navy 
that means starched white 
shorts and long socks, even 
though the weather in 
February can be chilly. A 
military spokesman said the 
decision stemmed from the 
arrival of the Black Watch 
as the last Army battalion 
before the handover. “It 
was decided that, as they 
were coming for just a few 
months, it would greatly 
reduce the amount of 
clothing they needed to 
bring if they wore summer 
uniform. Consequently, all 
forces now have to wear 
summer uniform." 

Eight share Lottery jackpot 

Saturday's National Lottery jackpot of £7335320 will be shared by 
eight winners, all of whom win £916.915. Thirty-seven punters with 
five numbers phis the bonus ball, each win £bl ,000: 1,912 tickets with 
five winning numbers get £757; 88355 tickets with four correct 
numbers win £35; 1,416.665 tickctholders win £10 for three correct 
numbers. The winning numbers were 5, 23. 8. 1 . 9. 27; bonus ball 21 
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statement - Lolitas in tweed 




Charlotte: Has Westwood found the next supermodel? 
(I Photograph : Ben Elwes) 


\ #Mecme Westwood flauntedcon- 

verttion yet again yesterday, 
v wifo her Red Label collection at 
the Dorchester Hots) marking the be- 
ff’nnIngofUmdbn FashJcmWeek. And . 
with London currently enjoying Its re- 
newed reputation as the most swing- 
ing city m the world, the Westwood 
show attracted more international- 
press and buyers than ever before^ 
They, of course, had come to wB-~ 
ness not only the clothes, but foe girts 
modelling them. News that the de- 
signer had chosen 25 girts between 
the ages of 13 and 17 proved slight- 
ly Inaccurate. The youngest were 13, 
but the oldest were a more conven- 
tional 21 . They were be ing transfo rmed 
from schoolgirls info blooming Eng- 
Bah roses backstage, while their moth- 
ers looked on. 

LaraCopcutt, 13, from Surrey was 
more self-assured than many of foe 
older girls. "As soon as you can 
make up your mind to do something, 
you can do it,” she said. Her mother 
could only nod in aggreemenL 
Meanwhile, Valerie Riley’s two 
daughters, Lucie, 1 5, and Serena, 20. 
were both preparing to model in foe 
show. *1 wouldn’t have let them do it 
unless I felt they were mature enough,” 
she said, before giving journalists her 
business card - for her own model- , 
ling agency (representing her daugh- 
ters, of course). 

But the other 13-year-old model was 
foe mysterious Charlotte, who was kept 
dosety guarded by Jonathon Phang i 
of Spirit Management, agent to su- i 
permodel Jodie Kidd. He refused to 
divulge any information on his young 
charge, except that she was old 
enough to be doing the show, and at- 
tended a school in Windsor. 

Westwood couldn’t have hoped for 
more of a stir than that created by foe 
use of very young models. The clothes 
she put them in were foe embodiment 
of decency. There was not an inch of 
flesh on display; unlike her past Paris 
shows, which are renowned for the ap- 
pearance of bare-breasted, or almost 
nude models. The clothes on show 
yesterday were the opposite: very 
wearable, womanly and pure West- 
wood. Curvy tweed jackets with more 
than a passing reference to Miss 
Jean Brodie and Queen Elizabeth I 
were worn with pie-crust frilled blous- 
es, knickerbockers and A-line skirts in 
the colours of the Engflsh countryside. 
Clingy dresses displayed only the mer- 
est hint of cleavage, and legs were cov- 
ered at all times by thick tights. 

Joan Spivey, whose daughter, Ruth, 
15, was extremely happy for her to be 
taking part. When asked whether she 
approved of the dofoes, she said: 
“Ruth has to wear quite a short skirt, 
but it's no shorter than anything you 
see on the high street" 

Westwood may not be able to 
change the way street fashions can put 
all teenagers In the same look, but 
she may have changed the way her 
young models dress in the future. They 
each recieved £150 in clothing vouch- 
ers, and probably their first Westwood 
clothes. It coukl be the beginning of 
a beautiful realtionship. 

Melanie Rickey 


Yorks united on 
pistes of Verbier 

The Duke and Duchess of York 
and their daughters, Princesses 
Beatrice and Eugenie, put on a 
united front yesterday, on foe final 
day of their skiing holiday in 
Verbier, in the Swiss Alps. 

There Is mounting speculation 
foal foe duke and duchess - 
who divorced last year - and foe 
princesses may all live together 
under foe same roof again. 

Whether their first joint public 
appearance since August last 
year, is a dry run for a future 
house-share is unclear. 

But it is understood that moving 
back to Sunninghill Park, the 
former marital home, was one of 
several options being considered 
as the duchess prepares to move 
from her current rented home. A 
spokeswoman for the duchess last 
night said she was to quit six-bed- 
roomed Kings bourne on the Went- 
worth Estate, near Windsor. 

The duke and duchess, who 
have remained close friends since 
their divorce, are reported to be- 
lieve a house-sharing arrangement 
would benefit their daughters, 
aged eight and six 
But their domestic arrangements 
seemed a million miles from their 
thoughts as foe family took advan- 
tage of spring sunshine and ideal 
Skiing conditions in the Alps. 


Youngest of the Bridgewater 
Three savours his freedom 


Michael Hickey, youngest of the 
Bridgewater Three, emerged from 
foe home of his mother, Ann Whe- 
lan (right) yesterday in Wythall, 
Worcestershire, after tasting his 
first 48 hours of freedom. With his 
arms around her outside her cot- 
tage, he said: “It's still ail a bit new 
to me and a bit confusing.” 

Mrs Whelan, who campaigned 
tirelessly for her son, said: “It’s all 
mixed emotions at foe moment 
We are all a bit up and down. We 
are trying to get round and see 
family and friends. There just Isn't 
a minute to think." 

Lawyers for Mr Hickey, his 
cousin Vincent and James Robin- 
son have demanded £50,000 to 
fund urgent psychiatric care for 
them. And police involved in the 
case are under mounting pressure 
to apologise for allegedly falsify- 
ing confessions. 

Jim Nichol. solicitor for the 
freed man. said they were already 
running into psychological trouble 
after the initial euphoria of their re- 
lease from 18 years' incarceration 
on Friday. He was "disgusted" that 
tiie Home Office had not offered to 
fund treatment for the men, who 
left prison with £46 each and none 
of foe usual counselling offered to 
long-term inmates. 

The £50,000 payment is being 
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Irish face discrimination 
in criminal justice system 

Members of tbe Irish community in mainland Britain are subject to 
widespread discrimination in the criminal justice system, according 
to research published today. The report - published iw a 
consortium foclndmg the National Association of Probation 
Officers, the Bourne 'Bust and the Irish Cnnusisskm for Prisoners 
Overseas - claims that those of Irish descent are more likely in be 
stopped by police in inner cities than any other ethnic group. 

Furthermore, the research claims that the Irish arc the group 
most likely to be the victim of a street crime and are 
disproportionately represented among miscarriages of justice. 

The 56 case histories used in the report detail many instances of 
Slop, search and Overnight detention under the Prevention of 
Terrorism Act, which generally resulted in release without charge. 
Others reveal inappropriate remands into custody, longer 
sentences than normal and the harassment of Irish travellers. 


UNIONS 

Membership declining fast 

Thde unions need to recruit 500,000 members before the 
nuflenninm if they are to bait a long-term decline in membership, 
according to a report out today. Membership has slipped by more 
than 1.7 million since 1989 and stood at 73 million in 1995. 

Unions need to target new sectors to stem the Call, said the report. 
Facing the Future, drawn op by the TUC 

It blamed the drop on the decline in manufacturing industry, 
more part-time and temporary jobs, high unemployment and a 
hostile political dimate dnriug the 1980s which led to anti-union 
legislation. 

Union membership fell most dramatically among male and 
manual employees and those in production industries, the report 
added. Membership levels among women, part-time workers and 
non-manual employees have been less affected. 

The report sard unions ought to target the growing sectors of 
employment including professionals, women and pan-time 
workers, as well as those in personal and protective services, which 
are set to soar by tbe year 200L 
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sought on top of six-figure com- 
pensation sums expected for their 
wrongful convictions. 

Mr Nichol said: "I saw Michael 
deteriorate on Friday. He has been 
in psychiatric institutions for prob- 
ably more than half of his prison 
life. It’s very difficult for them. Jim- 
my's an old man; Michael's lost 
his youth." 

Vincent Hickey also suffered 
clinical depression and attempted 
suicide after they were jailed for 
foe murder of paperboy Carl 
Bridgewater on convictions that 
are almost certain to be quashed. 

Thomas Harding 


EDUCATION 

Failure to cut teenage pregancy 

Sex education is too little and too late, and is failing the nation’s 
young people, claim the authors of research published today. More 
open discussion of sex could cut teenage pregnancies and sexually 
transmitted diseases, delay the average age that youngsters become 
sexually active and lead to better use of contraceptives, according 
to a survey funded by tbe Economic and Social Research Council. 

Tbe authors of the report called for the provision of mote family 
planning clinics geared specifically towards young people, and 
dealing with controversial issues like homosexuality and abortion. 

Comparison of British and Dutch youngsters showed that those 
in Holland - where teenage pregnancy rates are considerably lower 
- had earlier and more open sex education, both in the home and 
at school. The Dutch youngsters had more confidence discussing 
sex, contraception and the dangers of HTV with partners before 
intercourse and had more close friends of the opposite sex. 

The survey involved 280 interviews and an analysis of more than 
17300 teenage pregnancies in the Wessex area between 1991 and 1994. 


ECONOMY 

Poor links to air and sea ports 

Britain's economic success is threatened by poor road links to air 
and sea ports, says a report out today A special fund should be set 
up by tbe Government to implement the schemes to “unblock foe 
arteries that sustain continued economic prosperity**, said the 
British Road Federation. 

The federation also called for a greater proportion of tbe 
growing tax taken from transport users to be specifically used to 
improve foe nation’s infrastructure. 

The report said that UK ports handled 550m tonnes of freight in 
1995 - a lOOm-tonne increase on 1985, as well as 1.6m goods 
vehicles, 7.6m cars and 235.000 bases and coaches. Meanwhile. 

UK airports handled 115m passengers in 1995 - 87 per cent more 
than in 1985, while freight- handling rose 105 per cent, from 
802,000 tonnes in 1985 to JL61m tonnes in 1995. 

If Terminal 5 was built at Heathrow airport, it added, farther 
improvements would be needed to public transport and roads, over 
and above those already proposed. There was also need for better 
links to Manchester airport, which is to get a new runway 

NATURE 

Threat to swans remains 

Swans face a growing threat from discarded fishing tackle. JO years 
after tbe introduction of a law to protect them, a conservation 
group has warned. Some 720 bad to be treated for injury and 
poisoning through tackle left by careless anglers in just nine 
months of last year, according to a report by the National 
Convention for the Welfare of Swans and Wildlife. 

The casualty figures were the worst since the sale of lead shot 
was banned in 1987, said the convention, whose volunteers work 
from 30 swan rescue centres throughout Britain. 



SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 413?% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 
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Get yourself AA protection from just £39 


With AA personal membership, 
aR-round protection offers... 

• Cover even when driving 
someone else’s car or when 
travelling as a passenger. 

• Roadside help whether your 
vehicle is immobilised as a resulr 
of a breakdown or accident, 
(including theft or vandalism). 


• Over 80% of all breakdowns 
fixed at the roadside. 

• Priority to members in 
vulnerable situations. 

• Day-and-night, year- 
round service from the LHC's 
leading motoring assistance 
organisation. 


Cafl us today and you could 

save £6 

Now, if you pay annually by 
direct debit or continuous 
credit card authority, AA 


protection can be yours from 
just £39* a year. 

That’s the equivalent of only 
£3.25 a month, and is £6 off 
the cash-payment price of £45. 
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To join, call tree now on 
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0800 444 445 

and ask for extension 6172. Immediate cover available. 
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Lord ItebWfc *A Sneer on ’ - AN Wilson: “ Ydcr sifly prat’ Petee Cbofc ;- ^Ouflip vain,, ' : ' - ' ' ’ 

legs, snarffngand teaping is what ! feel, wondering - ; sensu^ jnstfecfiVely as - • ; , - 

contempt on any vaguely . ; tewanyone who writes for soon astecapfeinto a - ' . 

SbQral vfe^ : ? . such a rag as tte Standard room wheto the Trincr was ■-' ~ 

feels in a position to say . andtiasting pensfwa ... ?■ £■■■■■■■■■£ 

’ • V - • : anything about anybody." AlanBennetfc Revised version of successful diaries 


nice 


news 



Queen Mother; Joke about Dennis Potter "He visibly 
confusion in an old people’s conformed to what the 
home public thinks artists ought 

to be - poor or 
promiscuous, suffering or 
starved." 


Lady Thatcher: “She 
uncivilised debate and 
denatured the nation". 


politicians, the Queen Mother - and Dennis Potter 



O oit teenage preganc 
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Ian BurreB 

and Jojo Mayes 

Alan Beamett in his original ±'- 
aries, said that he wanted to be 
“liked and thought a nice man”. 

New extracts from the revised 
edition, however, will do noth- 
ing to endear him to many 
prominent figures in the worlds 
of politics, literature and 
entertainment 

He jokes at the expense of the 
Queen Mother, professes a de- 
sire to kick Michael Heseltine 
in the backside and describes 
the writer AN Wbon as “a s3iy 
prat”. 

A revised version of his suc- 
cessful diary. Writing Homo, is 
to be published by Faber next 
month. 

Most of the playwright's vit- 
riol is reserved for Conservative 


politicians, with Baroness 
Thatcher and her “cronies” 
standing accused of having “un- 
civilised debate and denatured 
the nation”. . . 

Lordlbbbit is dismissed asa 
“sneer on legs, snarling and 
heaping contempt on any 
vaguely liberal view”, while the 
CoosesWjveMPsTbnyMariow 
and Edward Leigh are de- 
scribed as “fat and complacent 
and looking like two cheeks of 
the same arse” 

The backside of the Michael 

for.Bennetfs broiX* ftrthe 
words of the playwright's father, 
be would like to Toe Rtton” the 
Deputy Prime Minister. - 
Reminiscing, Bennett ex- 
plains that his father had an 
aversion to using swear words 
but overcame the problem 


paves 


Charles Arthur 

" Science Editor 

British scientists confirmed yes- 
; lerday that they have doned an 
* adult sheep from a single cell, 
toprcKJuceaiambwiihthesame 
- original genes as its “mother” , 
But important questions re- 
main about the viability of an- 
imals produced by this method, 
; and about the possibility that 
they may be more prone to can- 
cers and that flocks of them 
^ ' might have lowered resistance 
to natural diseases. 

!*■ The breakthrough, the first 
time such cloning has been 
-j achieved in the world, was the 
work of scientists at the Roslin 
; Institute near Edinburgh and 
i- biotechnology company PPL 
j- Therapeutics, and builds on 
work done there last year. 

The first of the cloned sheep, 

Dolly, was born a few weeks ago 
• - but comes from an animal 
which is six years old. Thai 
means that its genes have al- 
ready been damaged by cosmic 
rays and environmental toxins, 
meaning they could develop 


cancers abnormally early. Also, 
a genetic “fuse” on the chro- 
mosomes, called the telomere 
which bums down one by one 
step every Lime (be cell drvidies 
- will have shortened so radi- 
cally that the animal could die 
abruptly. Sheep on farms nor- 
mally have a lifespan of less than 
10 years. 

Dr Ian WDmui, who led the 
research team at the institute, 
said last night that there was no 
data yet about the effects of ge- 
netic damage and telomere 
shortening. 

The immediate application, of 
cloning will be to study ageing, 
cancer and genetics, and to 
produce medicines. But il opens 
up the possibility of a bizarre 
world in which people can be 
copied and anrmak are “made” 
on a production line - as de- 
scribed in Aldous Hudey’s nov- 
el, Brow New World . 

The scientists started with 
ceQs taken from an adult animal 
and slowed down the dzvisiofl of 
the chromosomes in the nucle- 
us. They then took unfertilised 
egg ceDs, removed their nude 1 


while an air-raid warden during 
the Second World War. 

Joe Frtton, a fellow warden 
who was not normally known for 
bad language, lost his temper 
one night and said be would like 
to give the source ofhls anger 
“a right kick up the arse”. 

The expression "to Joe Fit- 
ton” was adopted by the Ben- 
nett family , and the playwright 
reveals his wish to do some “Joe 
Fjttoning" to Mr Heseltine and 
Cedric Brown, the chairman of 
British Gas. 

But Bennett does not re- 
strict his fine of fire to the 
Houses of ParifamenL Tbe man 
once described as “the land of 
writer that mothers like” is 
quite prepared to snq>e at his 
peers. 

AN Wilson aroused Ben- 
nett's ire with an artide in the 


us - which contains the genet- 
ic material of the egg’s mother 
- and inserted the nuclei of the 
original adult cells. This cloned 
ceD was inqrianted in a ewe, and 
produced a total of eight lambs. 
Both male and female sheep can 
be produced by the process. 

In theory, the same principle 
could be used with human ceDs 
and eggs. However, it would be 
flJegalto clone a human under 
the present law, apd attempts to 
done animals can only be per- 
. formed under licence from the 
Home Office. 

Dr Whnnt said: “The idea of 
cl oning hitmans is rust fanciful. 

All of us would mid it com- 
pletely unacceptable to work 
with human embryos. It*s im- 
portant that inappropriate use 
of this technology is prohibited. 

“We shouldn't threw out the 
baby with thebathwaiej. Britain 
should be celebrating this ad- 
vance which offersctsninercial 
opportunities tor companies 
here and potential health c are 
products for British patients!” 

Scientists concerned with 
■ethical issues said yesterday 


which compared the Yorkshire- 
born playwright to Uberace 
and Cliff Richard. 

Bennett hits back at the 
perceived slur by recording 
his response in a new extract 
to the diaries: “‘You silly prat* 
is what I feeL wondering how 
anyone who writes for such a 
rag as the Standard feels in a 
position to say anything about 
anybody.” 

Another writer, Lord Archer, 
is disparagingly compared to 
the comedian Bernard 
Manning . 

Peter Cook, the late satirist, 
is affectionately mocked for 

his “deeply embarrassing” at- 
tempts to impersonate Elvis 
Presley and to quote passages 
of Sbakespeareby heart 

Bennett also passes com- 


ment on bis late friend's vani- 
ty. “Slim and elegant in those 
days, [Cook] was also quite 
vain, sensing instinctively as 
soon as he came into- a room 
where the mirror was and cast- 
ing pensive sidelong glances at 
it, while stroking hrs chin, as if 
checking on his own beauty,” he 
recalls. 

The health of the late Den- 
nis Potter, says Bennett, was al- 
ways a factor in his fame. “He 
visibly conformed to what the 
public thinks artists ought to be 
- poor or promiscuous, suffer- 
ing or starved.” 

In pages peppered with deft, 
wry brnnourBennett displays his 
sympathies for the poor, 
the homeless and the gay 
community. 

His description of the Com- 
mons debate on lowering the 



Hello Dollyi Ctofied from sbe-year-oid sheep Photograph^ 


that it may be necessaiy to in- 
troduce laws against the doning 
of animals for “production pur- 
poses”. Dr Donald Bruce, a re- 
search chemist who chairs a 
committee on Science, Religion 
and Technology for the Church 
of Scotland, said: “I don't have 
any objections to the genetic 
modification, to the experiment 
... But to turn them out like a 
production line of widgets 
seems to lose something of the 
individual dignity of the ftTiimal- 
to lose respect for ft.” 

Last year, scientists at the in- 


stitute produced doned sheep 
by implanting cells taken from 
an embryo into an egg celL That 
produced mixed results, with 
unusually large animals and a 
□umber of deaths at birth. The 
new technique appears to be 
more efficient. Only one of the 
clones died at birth, and that 
showed no signs of infection or 
abnormality. 

PPL Therapeutics, which has 
bred genetically engineered 
sheep able to produce human 
proteins in their milk, said it was 
“a major scientific advance”. 


age of consent for gay sex lauds 
the “civilised and courageous” 
words of Labour's Chris Smith 
in the face of bigoted opposi- 
tion. Bennett observes: “The 
frail faltering flame of hetero- 
sexuality always in danger of be- 
ing snuffed out by the hot 
homosexual wind.” 

^.■OHhKshment figur es are de- 

scribed with rather less rever- 
ence. Bennett quotes a joke 
about the Queen Mother in an 
old people's home and not be- 
ing treated with the proper re- 
spect. The joke goes: “Queen 
Mother. Don’t you know who 
I am? Nurse: No, dear, but if 
you go over and ask the lady at 
the desk She'D probably be able 
to tell you." 

Writing Home topped the 
best-seller list and has sold 
more than 750,000 copies. The 


latest extracts are mainly tak- 
en from his 1993 to 1995 
diaries. 

Bennett, now a millionaire 
and still unable to do wrong in 
the eyes of critics, has shown an 
increasing reluctance to hold his 
longue when others anger or ir- 
ritate him. 

In his 1996 diaries, he made 
a caustic attack on Classic FM 
listeners, who he dismisses as 
“Saga louts”. 

In an astonishing outburst he 
writes: “I loathe Classic FM 
more and more for its cosiness, 
hs safety and its wholehearted 
endorsement of the post- 
Thaicher world, with medical in- 
surance and Saga holidays 
rammed down your throat be- 
tween every item." 

When Bennetl was described 
as “winsome” in an artide in this 


newspaper he responded with 
typical wit by rejecting a sub- 
sequent interview request, say- 
ing "winsome, lose sortie". 

And despite the potshots at 
others in the new extracts, 
Bennett is- not short on self- 
deprecation. 

He recalls how his pride got 
the belter of him while he sol 
in a car in Yorkshire waiting to 
acknowledge a fan, walking to- 
wards him with a smile on her 
face. 

To Bennett's surprise, the 
woman actually dimbed into the- 
se at beside him before ex- 
claiming: “Only in Yorkshire 
bloody hell! l"ra in the wrong 
car!" and rushed off to her wav- 
ing husband. 

Bennett writes: “The per- 
son who is really shown up by 
the story is, of course, me.” 


Comeback plans for 
‘extinct’ tree weasel 


tanBumsH 

Ecologists are preparing the way 
for the first remtroduction of a 
carnivore into England. The 
pine marten, also known as 
the tree weasel, is believed to 
have died out in England and 
Vfales where it was common less 
than 200 years ago. 

The small ntxsurnal creatures 
were killed off by hunters for 
their expensive fur coats, or by 
game-keepers who saw them as 
a threat to gamebirds. 

A two-year study, funded by 
English Nature, has identified 
four rites in England where the 
biological conditions are suit- 
able for colonies of pine 
martens to be re-established 

Rdn traduction could be con- 
troversial because of the po- 
tential threat of a new carnivore 
to the conservation of rare 
birds and to game-rearing. 

The leader of the research 
team. Dr Paul Bright, an ecol- 
ogy lecturer at Roryal Holloway, 
University of Loudon, stressed 
that no re-introduction would 
take place until a final assess- 
ment had been made of the pine 
martens' likely impact on oth- 
er animals. 

English Nature and the Peo- 
ple’s Ttust for Endangered 


1 




Pine Marten: Scottish colony 

Species, which also sponsored 
the research, are to undertake 
a consultation process with the 
Game Conservancy Trust and 
other interested parties ahout 
the likely effect of returning 
pine martens to England. 

The research team has been 
encouraged by its assessment of 
a previous rein trod ucti on of 
pine martens carried out in 
Scotland during 1980 and 1981. 
A hatch of six surviving animals 
has evolved into a colony of 35 
martens within an eight-mile ra- 
dius of Glen lirool in Galloway, 
where they were first settled 
Dr Bright would like to take 
some of the Scottish pine 
martens to England where the 
biological conditions - such as 


the availability of food in the 
form of voles and rabbits - are 
even better in some sites than 
in Galloway. 

The location which has most 
impressed tile English Nature 
team is at Kielder, in Northum- 
berland where there is a large 
coniferous forest dose to the 
North Tvne. 

Kielder is also regarded as a 
safe location for the animals 
because of the low risk of them 
meeting a violent death from 
roads or animal traps. 

The other three English sites 
which are under consideration 
arc the Forest of Dean, the 
woodlands to the south and cast 
of Dartmoor and in the Wbald 
at Healhfield, East Sussex. 

If the pine marten were to be 
resettled it would be the first 
time a carnivore which had 
ceased to exist in England had 
been reintroduced. 

The nearest comparable ex- 
ercise was the rein trod uclion of 
otters in East Anglia, although 
they continued to survive in oth- 
er parts of England. 

Pine martens (Marta manes) 
arc dose cousins of otters, bad- 
gers and pole cals. They spend 
most of the day in their" lairs m 
hollow trees, rock fissures or dis- 
used birds' nests. 
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Labour pledges 
£20m US-style 
literacy drive 


Fairground attractions may be 


Judith Judd 

Education Editor _ 

literacy programmes in Amer- 
ica, New Zealand and Australia 
will provide the blueprint for 
Labour’s ambitious plans to re- 
train all primary teachers to 
teach readmg in its drive against 
Illiteracy to be announced this 
week. 

Writing in today’s Indepen- 
dent , Professor Michael Barber, 
head of the party’s literary task- 
force, makes dear that teach- 
ers will be retrained to use 
prescribed readmg methods in- 
cluding phonics (matching 
sounds and letters) and whole 
class teaching. The programme 
will involve more detailed con- 
trol of how teachers teach than 
has ever been attempted before. 

Labour will also make an 
hour a day cm literacy compul- 
sory for ail primary schools 
when the national cumculum is 
revised in 2000. 

Labour's plans are the latest 
in the pre-election battle over 
education. The Prime Minister 
disclosed the Conservatives lat- 
est proposals on Saturday when 
be said that marks out of a hun- 
dred in national tests win be 
published for all pupQs instead 
of the present grades which 
cover a wide range of marls. 


Professor Barber describes 
how a systematic approach to 
teaching readmg pioneered by 
Bob Slavin at John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, has 
raised standards in 475 schools 
in the US. A similar approach 
has also succeeded in Victoria, 
Australia. In both programmes, 
teachers aim to surround dril- 
dren with large numbers of 
books and the pace of teaching 
is quick. 

. Labour’s national literacy 
targets will include brin g in g 80 
per cent of 11-year-olds up to 
the expected standard in nation- 
al English tests by 2001. At 
present 43% fail to reach the tar- 
get. The party wants all children 
to reach it by the end of two 
Labour governments. Labour 
has costed literacy changes at 
£20m a year which would be 
redirected from other parts of 
the education budget. 

Questioned on BBC l’s The 
frost Programme yesterday, 
David Bhinkett, Labour’s edu- 
cation spokesman, said: “It is 
getting it right from the begin- 
ning, using the right methods, 
setting aside an hour a day and 
having targets that make it pos- 
sible for us to lift our horizons.” 

The Government's national 
literacy project has already in- 
troduced a “literacy hour” as 


well as a bigger emphasis on 

phnn?« and g rammar in a small 

number of pilot schools bat 
Labour's plans go much further. - 
A spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers and Lec- 
turers sai± “Primary teachers 
are already concentrating in- 
tensely on literacy. They vml be 
upset to hear yet another crit- 
icism of what they’re trying to 
do. They are not opposed to 
new ideas provided they are 
consulted about them.” 

■ Gillian Shephard, Secretary 
of State for Education, angered 
teachers by saying that the 
Prime Minister’s remarks meant 
that tests for seven-, 1 1- and 14- 
year-olds would be simplified 
again despite repeated revi- 
sions over the last seven years. 

“We are not just talking about 
simplifying scores but about 
simplifying tests,” he said. “We 
would then be able to give par- 
ents a mark for their children 
that they would easily under- 
stand.*’ Pupils’ marlcs m national 
tests are already available ’to 
parents on request 
Government advisers are also 
piloting a scheme where parents 
of seven-year-olds are told how 
their child has performed in 
reading in relation to their age. 

£10bn cost of illiteracy 
page 15 
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Terry Turbin, acting curator of the Fairground Mu- 
seum collection, with two of the exhibits from the 
collection - which was due to be opened to the 
public in a purpose-built museum at Northamp- 
ton - whose future is m jeopardy after a failed 


bid for lottery cash, writes Stephen Goodwin. While 
major museums and galleries were lapping up a 
£137m pay-out tost week, the founders of the 
Fa i rground l le rt t age Trust were c on templating the 
end of a dr eam and the break-up of a priceless 


collection or ncmy aeconrara rounonoww «■»» 

shows. If the Trust cannot ratoe £225,000 by the 
end of April, Its 10-year drive for a National Ffefr*- 
ground Museum will be over. 

Photo®eph: Kerth Dobney 


chnology courses 


Satisfy your curiosity, develop 
your career potential... and work 
towards a BSc degree. 


Heath condemned 
as a socialist by 
Tory Euro-sceptics 


In the space of two generations, the world 
has been t rans formed. Communications, 
transport, mecfidne, our homes 
and workpl a ces would be 
unrecognisable to our great 
grandparents. 

The Open University 
Level 1 courses in science, 
technology or mathematics 
help you to understand the 
forces that shape our lives; and 
offer a foundation of knowledge 
that is valuable in many careers. Gaia m 

On completion, all these odenttflcb 

courses can count towards a BSc. 

Choose science, technology 
or mathematics 

The Level 1 science course Discovering 
science introduces the study of biology, 
chemistry. Earth sciences and physics. You'll 
cover a range of contemporary science issues 
including genetic engineering, global warming, 
biodiversity, and the search for life in other 
parts of the Universe. 
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Gala an Insight into 
scienJiflc breakthroughs. 



Develop new 
maltuakOh 
Jbruvrk. 


Our Level 1 technology course, Living with 
technology, examines the technologies we 
take for granted, from electricity generation 
and manufactured goods to the information 
superhighway. It examines how technologists 
take decisions and the benefits and costs of 
progress. The course also gives a sound 
introduction to the use of computers. 

The Level 1 mathematics courses show 
you how to investigate and answer 
mathematical questions about a wide variety 
of natural and man made phenomena. There is 
a choice of starting points, and the courses 


will build up your confidence to go on 
to further study in maths, statistics and 
computing. 

Through OU supported 
open learning 
Our proven method of 
teaching allows you to study 
wherever you live and in your 
own time. So you can build 
your study around the needs of 
your career and family. 

You're supported by a personal 
tghtuao tutor, who gives regular tutorials 
tth rough#. a nd marks assignments which are 

returned to you. Whenever you 
need help and advice - or simply a word of 
encouragement - your tutor is a phone call away. 

There are over 300 study centres, and 13 
Regional Centres throughout 
the UK. Here you can meet 
your tutor, attend group 
tutorials, or join your local 
seif-help study group. 

Multimedia learning 
All these Level 1 courses use 
a variety of teaming materials. 

There are illustrated texts 
which have been specially 
written for individual study, radio and television 
programmes, audio and video cassettes, 
produced in association with the BBC. 

Both science and technology Level 1 
courses offer the opportunity to attend a week- 
long residential school. 
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Find out arkert technology is luting ssl 


Computer software is used extensively to 
teach particular topics and help test your 
understanding. If you do not have a computer, 
we operate a hire scheme for new students 
and provide materials to get you started. 

Develops career and personal skills 
We appreciate that you may not have studied 
for some time. Our unique Level 1 courses are 
designed to help you develop good study 
habits. For example, how to organise your 
time, .read effectively, take notes, think 

analytically, and develop your arguments..'. 

Once learned these skills are valuable in a 
range of work and social activities. 

‘Excellent’ courses and materials 
Open University study is not a soft option. The 
academic rigour of our qualifications is equal to 
that of any other university in the UK 

We are in the small group 
of universities rated as 
‘excellent 1 in most subjects 
by the Higher Education 
Funding Council for England, 
and many leading businesses 
sponsor OU students. These 
include British Airways, 
Royal Mail, Whitbread, 

y is faking m 

Standard Life, Lucas, 
Hewlett-Packard and IBM. 

To be eligible, you should be 18 or over and 
resident in the European Union. 

No previous qualifications are required. For 
your free prospectus, use the coupon or call our 
Hotline NOW. 


Cofin Brawn 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Sir Edward Heath, the former 
Conservative prime minister, 
yesterday was urged to join 
New Labour by furious Tbry 
Euro-sceptic MPS yesterday af- 
ter endorsing Tony Blair’s pro- 
gramme for the social chapter, 
the minimum wage, and a Scot- 
tish parliament. 

The remarks by Sir Edward, 
SO, who is standing for the 
Tbries in Old Bexley and Sidcup 
at the general election, threat- 
ened to undermine a central 
theme erf the election attack by 
Brian Mawhinney, the Tbry 
party chairman, that Labour 
would import the policies that 
had increased unemployment in 
Germany and Ranee. John 
Prescott, Labour^ deputy 
leader, said Sir Edward bad “de- 
molished his own party’s nega- 
tive election campaign”. 

Sir Edward rejected John 
Major’s claims that the social 
chapter, could cost 500,000 jobs 
and said the purpose of the min- 
imum wage was to avoid sweat- 
ed labour, “quite rightly so”. On 
the Scottish parliament, he said: 
“There is no danger to the 
Union of the United Kingdom, 
none whatsoever.” 

The former Tbry leader also 
criticised Foreign Secretary 
Malcolm Rifltind’s controversial 
tour of EU member states. “I 
wish that the Foreign Secretary 
hadn't gone on a tour of Euro- 
pean countries, trying, as he said 



Sir Edward Heath: ‘Completely 
at odds with Conservative Party* 

openly, to appeal to their peo- 
ple above the heads of their gov- 
ernments and politicians. 

“What would we say if some- 
body came to this country and 
said we will ignore your politi- 
cians, your government and 
your Parliament and just listen 
to what I have got to say? It 
would not go down very well.” 

His remarks provoked a 
baddash from Tbry Euro-scep- 
tics. John Carlisle, MP for Lu- 
ton North, said of Sir Edward: 
“He is probably the best exam- 
ple of New Labour that there 
is and the best reason why peo- 
ple should ignore what he has 
got to say. 

‘As an unashamed socialist, 
he is causing enormous riamngg 
to himself personally, and part- 
ly to his party. The sooner he 
goes, the better.” 

Another leading Euro-scep- 





tic. Bill Cash, said: “Sir Edward 
Heath is oorapielcfy at odds with 
the Conservative r ftirty on its 
most important policies, which 
totally contradicts his assertion 
that it is wc. the Euro-realists, 
who are in the wrong." 

Teresa Gorman, MP for Bil- 
lericay, who lost the whip over 
her Euro-sceptic rebellions, 
said the Chief Whip should 
discipline the former prime 
minister. “I was carpeted for in- 
troducing a Referendum Bill, so 
he should be carpeted, too, for 
what he has said.” she said. 

“It is people like Sir Edward, 
with hisbittcrand twisted spile, 
who could cost the Tories the 
election, not me. 

“When is Sir Edward going 
to join the Labour Party and m : 
have done with it? " ,ir 

“He has never realty been a 
Conservative at all. His views 
have always been socialist, in so 
far as be has political views. Now 
that he is reaching his dotage, 
it is all coming out. 

“How can he stand as a Con- 
servative at this election when 
he is putting forward straight 
Labour policies?” 

A senior Tbry party source 
said: “One wonders wbat gov- 
ernment policy he does support 
these days." And the former 
Treasury minister David Heath- 
coat-Amoiy sard: “I detect a r ' 
note of desperation ... because 
he has lost the argument about 
so many of his beliefs. He is be- 
ginning to lash out against the 
majority of the party." 


To: The Open University. PO Box 625, Milton Keynes MK1 1TY. 

□ Please send my copy of Courses. Diplomas and BA/BSc Degrees. 


Address 


Postcode f e | 

^ ■ 

^ OU Ho tline (24 hours) 01908 379199 | 

University education and training open to all adults. 


NHS placemen face 
axe under Smith 


Labour’s health spokesman, 
Chris Smith, hinted strongly 
yesterday that he would end the 
practice of political appoint- 
ments to NHS trust boards by 
advertising for candidates. 

The Secretary of State for 
Health currently decides who 
chairs such quangos. But Mr 
Smith said he was “looking 
seriously" at such posts being 
advertised. 

Labour has tried to ease 
fears chat it would sweep away 
some Tory sympathisers on trust 
boards and replace them with 
its own placemen. 

Yesterday, speaking on 
UMTs Jonathan Dimbleby pro- 
gramme, Mr Smith said: “We do 
need seriousty to look at the ap- 
pointments to the beards of 
these trusts because at the 
moment they are not particu- 
larty representative of the com- 
munities that. they serve. - 

“Many of the early appoint- 
ments particularly that were 
made to the trust boards were 
made on partisan grounds by 
Conservative ministers." 


Mr Smith also reaffirmed 
his plans to oblige GPs to join 
together in “locality groups”, 
which would jointly commission 
services and run their budgets 
collectively. 

The scheme would be up 
and running within three years 
of Labour taking power and is 
aimed at ending what Labour 
sees as a two-tier service, with 
GP fundholders' patients en- 
joying some advantages over 
non-fan dholding GPs’ patients. 

“What’s happened at the 
moment, with some GPs be- 
coming fundholders and other 
GPs not becoming fundholders, 
is that we have the same patients 
with die same conditions, living 
in the same area, being treated 
in different ways. There & a two- 
tier health service being creat- 
ed by this,” he said. 

However, Mr Smith insisted 
that if GP fundholders in the 
group wanted to remain running 
their own budgets, they could do 
so, but only if a majority of the 

other practices in the local area 

agreed. 



Mr Smith said that although 
some afhis proposal* would not 
require changes m the law, he 
hoped those that did could be 
legislated for in Mr Blair's first 
Queen's Speech. 

The shadow Health secreturv 
was sanguine about the fact that 
in the first year of a Labour gov- 
ernment he would not get more 
money for health spending than 
the figure which has afreadv 
been spelled out by the Con- 
servative Chancellor Kenneth 
Clarke for 1997-98. 

He said; “I hove to operate 
within ihe departmental budget 
for the whole of the flnu year 
andl have to be able to demon- 
strate that what we’re doing is 
spending that money well and 
wisely and cutting down on 
waste - only then couhl 1 even 
dream of going to Cabinet and 
arguing for more resources." 

However. Mr Smith predict- 
ed that fay tackling unemploy- 
ment, fends could be freed up 
for spending in areas such us 
health in a Labour govern- 
ment's second year. 
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Welcome to the new Midland Bank 

are U 'moT t !S,I, hat We , re '" trodudn * a s ™« new corporate identity. But the changes at Midland 
ZTT? f PerfiC,al - w ' ve taken a series of steps to ensure our customers 
ive the highest possible level of service. Please take the time to look around: 
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New Corporate Identity - - • 

The o(d ‘Griffin' is being replaced by the 
new ‘hexagon’ symbol, recognising our membership 
or the HSBC Group, one of the world's largest 
banking and financial services organisations. 
Eventually the new symbol will appear on everything 
from our stationery to your cheque books. 


Experienced Managers 


have been put back into branches where 


our customers need them most. Now 


loan decisions can be made on the spot 
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New Products 


like the highly-acdaimed Midland 
Bank Account which has a no-fee 


overdraft and £50 buffer zone. 
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New Cash Machines 
have been added to our network. 
Our card holders now have access 
to 12,500 cash machines in the 
UK and over 285,000 worldwide. 
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All our branches have been refurbished, making 
them more modern, comfortable and, we hope, 


more attractive environments. 


Financial Planning Managers 
Our team of professionally-qualified Financial Planning 
Managers can offer expert financial advice across our full 
of home finance, life assurance and investment products 


Putting Customers First > 

and as a result our customer satisfaction 
is at an all-time high. 


Better Trained People 


in the last year all our 45,000 staff have 
undergone a comprehensive training programme 
to improve their customer service skills. 


Midland 

The Listening Bank 


Member HSBC Group 


i*®^!****^ J ^^ S0 ** a l *nd only.adw^es on its-OMnn-fife assuianc^fienstans and unit nusfes. Our ciedit fadlities aiv subject to status. Full writien detafls about aur. products and servkn are avaiIaU« from any Midland Brandi or telephone 0345 ■ 



























THIS MAN HAS 

SOMETHING 

EXTREMELY RARE 

A HOSPITAL bed. 




He’s one of the lucky ones. Every week 
over a thousand NHS operations 
are cancelled for want of a hospital bed. 
43,000 beds have been lost since 1990. There 
are 50,000 fewer nurses than in 1990. No wonder 
so many people have been waiting 
over a year and a half for treatment. 

This government is running our National Health 
Service into the ground. Meanwhile private . 
hospital beds have increased by 66"o. If all 
this makes you sick, save your anger 
for polling day. 
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of London 



news 


MI5 defies the 

hackers to open 
its Internet site 


toanefi ming gun enthusiasts walking through 12,000 huntWigandslfooti^ Their spokesman, Michaeiytedtey,said1tieral- 

London y^ter^y to protest ^ia&istaiitl' UiiltedKbigcltMiL As as lowing opposition to fy - the third since the association was founded 

*** PunMane the Hmms 8U, fay marchlngfrom Speaker's Cor- last October- had drawn an “extraoirfnary" ram- 


Spoctsman’s Association, attracted more.thayrfog cand id ates in the general election. 


Photograph: Emma Boam 
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Crime Correspondent 

MIS is to join the electronic 
superhighway to help recruit 
spies and provide information 
about the security service. 

The secret service agency is 
potting in elaborate security 
measures to stop computer 
hackers breaking into its new 
web site and using it to spread 
false information. 

MI5* s move into the Internet, 
which is due to lake place by the 
antnnin, is part of the service’s 
attempt to promote its policy of 
greater openness. 

Although, at first, the she is 
not expected to be open to in- 
quiries from the public, a postal 
address will be published. Lat- 
er, the agency will consider 
opening an e-mail address for 
people around the world to 
make contact. This could be a 
useful source of intelligence 
and anonymous tip-offs. 

There will also be details 
about recruitment into the ser- 
vice. Other information expect- 
ed to be electronically pnbhsbed 
includes details of MIS’s work, 
such as targeting the IRA and 
Russian spies, its budget, man- 
power, aims and history . 

In the United States, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


has used the Internet to help in 
its inquiries. Last year, it re- 
ceived thousands of responses 
after it publicising its c-mnO ad- 
dress and asking for help in solv- 
ing the mysterious crash of 
TWA flight 800 in which 230 
people died. 

MIS is highly unlikely to 
make such direct appeals, but 
important details could be sent 
anonymously about things such 
IRA activities, by informers or 
citizens who arc too frightened 
to be identified. The police 
and security services have had 
a series of successes during the 
past year on the strength of tip- 
offs from the public. 

But before the web site is 
launched security chiefs want to 
ensure the system is tamper- 
proof. Computer experts arc 
currently working on a notice- 
board that cannot be hacked 
into and altered. 

The ease with which some 
hackers have been able to break 
into sites was demonstrated to 
devastating and embarrassing 
effect in December when the 
Labour Party’s world-wide web 
rite was attacked. An American 
computer “geek" broke into the 
site and changed the title “Road 
to the Manifesto" to “Road to 
Nowhere". He also tinkered 
with lining to other web sites so 


they read: “The Labour Party 
sex shop,” and transferred vis- 
itors to pages carrying pornog- 
raphy. Later Mr Blair's Spitting 
Image effigy was added under 
the banner "Hacked Labour 
Same Politicians, Same Lies." 

On a more serious note, 
hackers on the Internet broke 
into US Defense Department 
computers more than lbQ.tXXl 
times in 1995 investigators from 
the Congress discovered. 

Sinn Fein supporters at the 
University of Texas have also 
been accused of publishing a 
terrorist “crib sheet" on tbc In- 
ternet giving detailed informa- 
tion about alleged M15 
installations and military bases 
in Northern Ireland. 

The very nature of the Inter- 
net - an open system without a 
governing body - encourages 
hacking. However, a number of 
software security packages called 
“firewalls” and other techniques 
for keeping out unwanted visi- 
tors have been developed. 

Daring the past few years, 
M35 has raised its public pro- 
file by advertising for potential 
recruits and publishing an an- 
nual report, which gives a wide 
range of details about the ser- 
vice. Other security agencies 
such as MI6 have yet to decide 
whether to follow suit. 
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Schoolchildren asyoung as nine 
are to be given lessons about 
lung cancer to dissuade them 
from taking up smoking. . . 

Scientists will begin going 
into dass r^^^^^^^^ ' 

cer Research 

working alongside teachers in 
seven British dues jand die 
studies win form a part of the 
children’s science lessons.. 

The classes are being aimed 
at. 9r and 10-year-olds because- 
educationalists have advised 
that many older children will 
have already started experi- 
menting with cigarettes. 


menting with cigarettes. 

The Cancer Research Cam- 
paign. will shortly meet with 
officials from the Department 
for. ‘Education to discuss 
the extension of the schools pro- 
gramme ; to the rest of the 
country next year. . 

The programme also edu- 
cates children on the dangers of 
skin cahcer from over-exposure 
to the sun and informs older 
schoolgirls of the importance of 
screening for, cervical cancer. 


" Jean King, the QRCTs head 
of education, said many teadi- 
eis still foundit a wk w mt l -tD talk 
to diildien about.cancen. • 

: She said: ‘TtVstfiLa bit of a 
.taboo subject in schools even 
"though one in three of us will - 
get it at some point is onr lives. 
Tfeaphers are uncomfortable in 
i ^^^^m ebotys granny, has 

to overcome suefa- 
tenrion, the CRC scientists, 
who include some of Britain's 
leading cancer speGhlists, have 
agreed to dress in the style of 
“madjpro^ 

kipper- ties 'with their white 
coarifoasxadfoeinteiericffhe 
children. They will concentrate 
on dissuading the nine-year- 
olds from snoking by telling 
them how cigarettes limit their . 
sporting abilities and make their 

clothes and breath smeU 
The cancer education lessors 
are based on the Ibpic of Can- 
cer programme, which was de- 
vised bya group of teachers in 
Barnet, north London, in con- 
junction with Professor Anne 
Chariton, an expert in cancer 
education based at Manchester 
University. 

.The programme aims to be 


non-dictatorial, providing the 
youngchfldreu with tbe-facts 
and leaving them to make their 
own derisions. 

Childrraarca^gh^advke 
on hoW to avoi d peer pressure 
to smoke and to realise that 
nfo&fampsra 

cancerstaitthat it isanport a nt 


toh^WC: themjeen by, ifapar*- 
‘ Professbf'^ta jfeKr^tS- 
er kModr'jtUt 
important sodalrioDs in coping 
wife cancer, including helping 
friends whdbecame in wife the 
disease. 

She said: “When a child who 
has had cancer comes back to 
school he or sire can be 
ostracised because friends think 
the cancer is infectious or that 
the person, caught the disease 
fisrcfoinglhmgstbcysluxild^ i 
have done” ' 

Each year, L500 new cases 
of cancer are reported in chil- 
dren under the age of 15 in 
Britain. Alter heart disease, 



killer among adults. 

School-children in Man- 
chester, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol 
and Cambridge win be fee first 
to receive the new classes. 


(6.4% APR 

FROZEN UNTIL 
APRIL 1999 


(Now there's a nice warm feeling!) 


A couple who died with their 

three young children in a blaze 

in their flat yesterday made 
desperate efforts to save the 
children’s lives before they were 
overcome by smoke. 

Sbagahan and Rukshana 
Mi ah struggled through chok- 
ing fumes in their second-floor 
flat as they tried to save their 
children, including a two- 
month-old baby gjrL But they 
were overcome by the smoke, 
fumes and heat and died. 

Firefighters found the body 
of Mr Miah, 41, in the hallway 
when they burst into the flat m 
Palmers Green, north London. 
Mrs Miah, 25, had managed to 
pick np her baby, Maiy - who 
was boro on Christmas Day - 
but both were found lying on the 
bedroom floor. The couple’s el- 
dest daughter, Mishka tath, 4, 
and their 17 -month -old son 
Shamir, were still in their bed. 

The fire began shortly before 
7 am yesterday in their home 
above the Dipali Indian restau- 
rant where Mr Miah was a 
partner. Two tenants in the 
first-floor flat raised the alarm 
before smoke forced them to 
flee from the budding. 


Michael Streeter 

Disillusioned Conservatives 
unite: you now have your own 
party, and parlihmentaiy can- 
didate, to represent you. 

The Disflfosicfned Conserva- 
tives (Campaign for Change), 
who prefer tosee themselves as 
a “group” rather than' a party, 
have just published their fra sur- 
vey of, well, disilhisioaed Tbries. 

If reveals tfiat at least 5 per 
cent of voters describe them- 
selves as “DC", and are pre- 
pared tosign a statement to that 
effect. Their main areas of un- 
happiness are the party’s con- 
fusions over the European 
Union and the single currency, 
law andorder, thepef fo r m a nc e 
of ministers — . including John 
M^or- and the Thews' electoral, 
campaigning tactics. 

Now, for fee first time, these 
disgruntled Tbries have some- 
one to vote, for other than a 
Labour or Liberal Democrat 
candidate to register their 
protest. Phil Gott, a chartered 
accountant and a former con- 
stituency party chairman, is 
standing at the Wirral South by- * 
election on Thursday as a Dis- 
illusioned candidate. 

Mr Gott, from Milton 
Keynes, said yesterday: “I am a 
Conservative through and 
through and our supporters 
•want the parly to win the gen- 
eral, election.^ 

■Bui' they haws to start to do 
thfogs differcht^ - we do not 


want five ukht yeajs of the same 


This “same thing”, as defined 
by the DCs, is a failure to tack- 
le law and order properly, a lack 
of serious debate over the sin- 
gle currency and Europe, and the 
constant negative campaigning. 

Mr Gott, 38, who has no con- 
nection with Wirral but be- 
lieves he could pick up 2^00 
votes, said feat the Conserva- 
tive Party is “dying on its feet". 

He added: “The average age 
of a member is 63. The party 
needs tomoderoise itedf and Es- 

ten to people. It needs to move 
forward* 

The group’s survey of 500 

people m Leighton Buzzard 

produced 23 who were pre- 
pared, to sign up as “disillu- 
sioned” Tbnes. These people 
would only vote Conservative 
again If the party showed a wfll- 

T ess to change. 

Wirral South, where the 
Tbries are defending a 8,000- 
plus majority, Mr Gott, who 
helped set up DC 18 months 
ago, says be has found fertile 
ground for his ideas. “The lev- 
el of support is astounding. 1 
needed 10 electors to nominate 
me. Having knocked on just 22 
doors I had my 30 signatures." 

The DCs have not yet de- 
cided their tactics in a general 
election- “We wfll see what re- 
sponse we get from the elec- 
torate ip Winai South and from 
tfie-Cobservatwe Early- Ifs a 
question of "waif and see.” - 


There’s a simple way: of controlling your costs. Abbey National has on offer a range of competitively 
priced fixed rate mortgages that enable you to peg your mortgage 
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Blair plans European affairs department 


Christian Wolmar 

Westminster Correspondent 

The Labour Party is coasider- 
ing creating a special govern- 
ment department to deal with 
Europe in an effort to show that, 
in government, it will be strong 
in its negotiations with its 
European partners. 

The main purpose of the de- 
partment would be to liaise and 


negotiate with Brussels, ensur- 
ing that Britain has a much bet- 
ter relationship with (he 
European Union than the pre- 
sent government. The minister 
in charge would be expected to 
play a major role in all Britain's 
dealings with Europe, 

The Foreign Office which is 
responsible currently lor deal- 
ing with the EL 1 has frequent- 
lv been criticised for failinc to 


alert ministers to what is hap- 
pening in Brussels and for its 
poor negotiation skills. A new 
set-up. with many new civil ser- 
vants. would also help remove 
the resentment fell in Brussels 
about the British attitude to- 
wards the EU. 

The plan for a department 
of European affairs is current- 
ly being worked on in Tony 
Blair's office bv his chief-of- 


staff. Jonathan Powell. While 
there is a strong logic to the 
plan, it is bound to be contro- 
versial because it will split the 
Foreign Office and make the job 
of Foreign Secretary, ear- 
marked for Robin Cook, the 
main standard-bearer for the 
Left, much less important than 
in the current set-up. A senior 
Labour source said; “They arc 
thinking about it, but they might 


well be wise to leave well alone. 
Robin, who has being doing all 
the preparatory work on the In- 
ter-Governmental Conference 
[due to start at the end of May] 
would be furious if the role ’is 
taken away from him." Without 
Europe and with the Cold Wtr 
now ended, the job of Foreign 
Secretary would be little more 
than a “glorified standard-bear- 
er", the source added. 


Any radical shake-up would 
be res&ed within Whitehall, es- 
pecially if hinvoh^ the partial 
dismemberment of the presti- 
gious Foreign Office. However, 
one civil service source said 1 . 
“The FO really deserves to be 
shaken up. It has performed re- 
ally badly on the Europe issue 
and does not know how to deal 
wrath Brussels which treats them 
with contempt." 


The idea also has unfortunate 
associations with the ill-fated de- 
partment of economic affairs 
which was created in 1964 as an 

attempt to develop economic 
policy away from the constraints 
of the treasury but never suc- 
ceeded in posing a serious chal- 
lenge and it was eventually 
scraped. 

However, the advantage for 
Mr Blair is that it would create 


an extra key Cabinet post with 
no present shadow incumbent 
and therefore h could be offered 
to his loyal campaign manager 
and strategist, ffcter M unde Ison, 
the MP for HanicpooJ. 

Another possible candidate 
is George Robertson, the cur- 
rent shadow Scottish secretary, 
who is thought to have done the 
Europe job well before taking 
up his current, post. 


%- 


Nature 
quango 
denies 
paying 
off laird 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 

A Highland laird whose family 
estate will receive £129.00(1 
from the taxpayer for not clear- 
felling precious woodlands is to 
leave the board of the Govern- 
ment's nature adviser. Scottish 
Natural Heritage, which agreed 
the payment. 

Lord Strathnaver risks gain- 
ing the notoriety of his ancestor, 
the first Duke of Sutherland, an 
architect of the Highland Clear- 
ances, over the compensation 
deal with SNH. 

The trustees of the Suther- 
land Estates will receive a one- 
off payment of £129,000 for a 
100-year management agree- 
ment covering 1600 acres of 
forest, heath, saitmarsh and 
sand dunes by Loch Fleet in the 
far north-west of Scotland 

The crucial part of the agree- 
ment covers 100 acres of Bal- 
biair Woods which contains the 
only genetically viable colony of 
one-flowered wintergrecn and 
other rare plants and lichen. 

Magnus Magnusson, the 
quizzmaster chairman of SNH. 
said the board had nothing to 
be ashamed of: “Lord Strath- 
naver is not in any way holding 
the nation to ransom." 

The payment represents the 
difference between the amount 
the estate could realise by cut- 
ting the timber in a commercial 
operation and managing it for 
nature conservation. Some of 



Under fire: Lord Strathnaver outside his ancestral home, Dunrobin Castle. His family estate is to receive £129,000 to preserve 2,600 acres of land 


Photograph: Ian Jolly 


the Scois pines will still be 
felled and the revenue shared 
between SNH and the estate. 

Labour MPs with an interest 
in land reform condemned the 


arrangement. The frontbencher 
Brian Wilson said legislation 
permitting payments to 
landowners for not carrying out 
threatened damage was “bizarre 


and ripe for review." Calum 
MacDonald. MP for the West- 
ern Isles, wrote earlier this 
month to SNH calling for Lord 
Strathnaver's resignation, ‘it 


was untenable for somebody sit- “The politics of all this has bonus of a 2,600-acre nature ra- 

ting on the SNH board, and pre- overtaken the facts," said an serve - open to the public - 
suraably describing himself as a SNH spokesman. “We are not which is going to be a spectac- 
conservationist, to be applying paying money justto stop trees ular place for scientists and 
for compensation." being cut down. There is the naturalists." 



Absentee rate among 
MPs on the increase 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 
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On the eve of a general election 
in which MPs wifi be seeking to 
persuade the voters that they 
are worth every penny of their 
£43,000 backbench pay, the 
Commons has published work 
records showing that absentee 
rates are rising. 

While the Chamber of the 
House is the main forum for 
Commons debate, the detailed 
examination of legislation is sup- 
posed to be earned out in stand- 
ing commi tiees - mostly meeting 
away from the public gaze. 

Commons records show that 
in the one-year session ending 
last October, 60 Bills were 
enacted, and 39 of them were 
considered in 201 sittings of 
standing committees, on which 
536 of Westminster’s 647 polit- 
ically-active Members were 
asked to serve. 

Attendance records show 
that in that session. 1995-96, the 
absentee rate was 23.5 per cent; 
up from 17.5 per cent in 1992- 
93, the first session after the last 
election. In 1994-95, the 
absentee rate was 21.5 per ceaL 
Those figures disguise a 
variety of performances by in- 
dividual Members. Some refuse 
to serve at all on standing com- 
mittees: others allow their 
names to be put forward, and 
do not attend; others are most 
assiduous, logging record at- 


tendances on standing com- 
mittees, and on the comple- 
mentary select committees that 
monitor the work of Whitehall 
departments. 

Committee workhorses for 
1995-96 include: 

■Matthew Banks (C South- 
port), who attended 57 out of 
62 standing committee meetings 
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JohnWhit^^gdaie:^totc^ingup 
a good attendance record 

he had been summoned to at- 
tend. along with 26 out of 32 
Transport Select Committee 
sittings; 

■Bernard Jenkio (C Colch- 
ester NY. who went to 61 out of 
65 standing committee sittings 
to which he was called, and 28 
out of 35 Social Security Select 
Committee hearings; 
■Stephen Timms (Lab 
Newham NE), who managed 
only 52 out of 70 standing com- 
mittee sessions, but 38 meetings 


of the Transport Select Com- 
mittee; and 

■ John Whittingdale (C Colch- 
ester S and Mai don), who went 
to 50 oui of 52 standing com- 
mittee sittings, and 28 out of 4Q 
sessions of the Health Select 
Committee. 

Colchester appears to be a 
well-served city. Mr Whitting- 
dale also went to three out of 
four sessions of the extremely 
mundane Committee on Con- 
solidation of Legislation - which 
managed an absentee rate of al- 
most 70 per cent in 1995-96. 

Other high rates of absen- 
teeism were registered for the 
Select Committee on Statuto- 
ry Instruments, which vets del- 
egated legislation -55.7 per cent 
- and European legislation, 
one of the most important com- 
mittees at Westminster, which 
had an absentee rate of 43 per 
cent, up from 38 per cent the 
year before. For the year as a 
whole, the Commons sat for just 
146 days - 13 days less than the 
previous year. The average 
length of a day's sitting was 8 
hours 45 minutes. 

OSesstonal Returns 1995-96. 
Commons paper 164. Stationery 
Office; £17.10. 


Editor 
calls for 
elected 
head of 
state 


A Church of Scotland publica- 
tion will call today for the 
monarchy to be replaced by an 
elected head of state. 

But the call by Dr Robin Hill, 
editor of the kirk magazine. Life 
and Work, is unlikely to stir great 
passions within the church, its 
chief spokesman on constitu- 
tional affairs said yesterday. 

- “I would not say it is a sub- 
ject which is taboo, but nor 
would it be seen as something 
which stirs great passions on 
either side for the most part." 
said Dr Alison Elliot, conven- 
er of the kirk's Church and Na- 
tion committee, which deals 
with public affairs. 

She said the Church of Scot- 
land, the mainstream church 
north of the border with 700.000 
members, has a different rela- 
tionship with the monarchy 
than the Church of England. 

Members of the kirk, which 
regards Jesus Christ as its head, 
owe no more than normal du- 
ties to the monarch, and the 
Queen holds no privileged po- 
sition within the church struc- 
ture. 

The call for the monarch’s 
replacement is contained in 
the latest issue of Life and 
Work, the official magazine of 
the church but which is edito- 
rially independent. The editor, 
in a personal view, writes: “A 
modem country which contin- 
ues to appoint a head of state 
by means of the lottery of in- 
heritance runs a very Teal risk 
of getting what it deserves - a 
leader who is neither respect- 
ed nor wanted but who must be 
tholed {enduredj nevertheless, 
possibly for several decades." 

He praises the Queen as the 
“world's finest head of state", 
but criticises the monarchy for 
*' failed marriages, expensive 
royal yachts, and outdated tra- 
ditions’'. And citizens should 
have the “dignity" of choosing 
their own head of state - either 
an elected president, or a ruler 
from within Lhe ranks of the 
Royal Family. 

His call is balanced in the 
magazine by a defence of the 
monarchy from the Rev Charles 
Robertson, who argues that 
the monarchy works at least as 
well as any other system and has 
a “sacramental" quality. 

The Church of Scotland's 
main concerns with constitu- 
tional matters over the past 50 
years have centred on tire way 
Scotland is governed. 

Last year one member of its 
ruling general assembly ob- 
jected to the use of the term 
“loyal subjects" in a formal let- 
ter to the Queen. 

Dr Elliot said yesterday: “In 
Scotland we are used to ques- 
tioning the constitutional 
framework that we are in. While 
for a lot of people that has beep 
concerned with the govern- 
ment of Scotland itself, in- 
creasingly we are looking at the 
government of the UK as a 
whole. 

“So the wider question of the 
constitution, a Bill of Rights and 
other matters, is becoming 
more of an issue m Scotland." 


DAILY POEM 


Hotel at the Bottom of the Night 

By David Hartnett 

In a hotel at the bottom of the night 

She stands by the bed, naked, hands on hips 

While , knees jack-knifed to chin, the sheet stretched tight , 

He stares at nothing. Next door a shower-rose drips. 

Who an they? What will they do or speak of next? 

And win to their alien fears and tediums 
Have all your thoughts so brutally been annexed? 

Front floors below a coffee odour comes. 

Still there at dawn (you checked out hours before) 

They part : for her, drawn blinds, the old migraine; 

For him, the lakeside walk, the cafe door 
Framing a city smeared with wind and rain. 

This poem comes from At The Wood’s Edge, which is David 
Hartnett's fourth collection. It is published by Cape at £7. 
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which China’s current leader 
most hope is xnorethah just a 
polite form of words. 

The nn^taiy has plenty of rea- 
sons these days for wanting a 
stable China, not least their own 
sprawling 'business and com- 
. raercdaJ empire, which encom- 
passes ' everything from 
, BasJdn-Robbius icecre am- five- 
star hotels and futures trading 
to rivflian nuclear technology, 
and more. 

More than 10,000 enterpris- 
es in China are owned or linked 
. to the Peon’s liberation Army 
(PLA), and the men in green 
nave a huge financial stake in 
continued economic reform 
and political stability. Around 
70 per cent of the military's in- 
dustrial output is now civilian 
products, and the PLA knows 
any overt power struggle jn the 
upper echelons of the party, or 
a lack of consensus about re- 
form, would be bad for business. 

All of which is good news for 
Mr Jiang, the Chinese president 
and Communist Party leader, 
who has since 1990 been head 
of the armed forces, and who 
hopes to be China’s new para- 
mount leader, following the 
death of Deng Xiaoping last 
week. Lacking any mflkaiy cre- 
dentials of his own, he knows he 
cannot take for granted the loy- 
alty of the generals, Unlike Mr 
Drag, who was an authentic rev- 
olutionary hero and veteran’of 
thell^ngMa^d^'Mr^bapghas _ 
had to work hard to bmW his 
support in the PLA; Duriontbe • 
krogyears of Mr Deng’s dedine, 


Jiang: Assiduously attended 
parades and inspections 

Mr Jiang assduouslyattended 


rag “model” soldiers, and chair- 
ing high-level military meetings. 
The President has also pn> 
. moled his own chosen gcriCTals, 
including all seven military re- 
gion commanders. . 

‘The army will be one of the 
principal decision-makers in 
any argument about who is in 
charge,” said a ‘Western inihtazy 
attach^ in Peking, "Whatever 
leadership comes {after Deng] 
must at least have the acquies- 
cence of the PLA. They will not 
dictate, but tbeywfl] ray: “Well 
have innuenceat the highest lev- 
els. So help us modernise, in- 
crease our. defence btidget, 
listen to our advice.’ And they 
will be listened to.” 

In a statement released at the 


in the PLA for aUegedly.plot- 
ting with other army leaders far 
die aftermath of his death: 
Yang Shanglcun lost fos job as 
president, and his half-brother 
. Yang Baibing -was removed 
from the CMC. Personnel 
changes swept -through the 
armed forces, with profession- 
al soldiers and rmfitaiy tech- 
nocrats promoted in favour of 
anyone with political ambitions. 
But Mr- Yang, 89, a former 
Red Army revolutionary, is still 
fit, and popular with the top 
brass, and may emerge as one 
of the bad:-nxmpowex-bralDers 
manyjockeyingforposirion. . 

In Chinese political life, the 
identities of the party and the 
military still ovedap at all lev- 
els. 1b keep defence chiefs con- 
tented, the younger generation 
of Chinese leaders has presided 
over a doubling in real terms of 
the official defence budget dur- 
ing the past seven years, despite 
no obvious external threats. 
The most visible demonstration 
of generals’ impact on nohey 
was seen last year, whcnChina 
held big missile and military ma- 
noeuvres in the Taiwan Strait in 
the run-up to the island’s pres- 
idential elections. Mr Jiang was 
forced to give in to the hawks 
aft er the military top brass had 
accused him of being too soft- 
handed. 
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Homage to a leaden An old man reading some of the official tributes in China’s newspapers to Deng Xiaoping 


Photograph: AP 


Teresa Pbokr 

Peking ; ‘ " 

Amid heavy security, about 100 
people, mostly Communist 
Party veterans, wili this morn 
ingbow before the flag-^hjoud- 
ed corpse, of Deng Xiaoping, 
before Ins body fewtrisked from 
a miKtaiy hospital in Peking to 
the Babkoshan (Eight Trea- 
sure Mountain) cemetery for a 
private cremation ceremony. 

Plaihdofhes and uniformed 
police presence is getting 
stronger every day, ahead of an 


event which the authorities 
know will be watched by mil- 
lions around the world. Tianan- 
men Square and the university 
district, where students today re- 
turn to dasses after the Chinese 
New Year holiday, are under a 
heavy security blanket 
Deng’s ashes are to be placed 
in the Great HaH of the Pfecyle 
from where, tomorrow rooming, 
a 10,000-strong. memorial ser- 
vice wffl be broadcast to the na- 
tion. The Chinese government, 
determined to allow no possi- 
bility of mishaps in the carefully 


stage-managed event has re- 
portedly selected the people 
who will be allowed to line the 
streets to exp re ss their grief 
Police reinforcements have 
been brought in to the city, 
which already had one no-go 
area around the South Korean 
consulate where a senior North 
Korean diplomat is holed up af- 
ter asking for asylum. The city's 
traffic police must also contend 
today with the arrival of the US 
Secretary of State, Madeleine 
Albright, whose scheduled vis- 
it has been curtailed so that she 


leaves China before the memo- 
rial service tomorrow. Ms Al- 
bright will be the first major 
foreign dignitary to meet Pres- 
ident Jiang Zemin since Deng 
died last week. 

The government has acted 
swiftly to prevent any private ex- 
pressions of grief, which it 
feared might gel out of hand. 

A Peking University over the 
weekend, reluming students 
seemed more concerned about 
their dasses than Deng's funeral 
arrangements. In the econom- 
ics department, a 25-year-old 


postgraduate said: “He was a 
great man who created a new 
era. I feel very sad. Now I only 
want to study hard." 

In the Biological Chemistry' 
department a 22-year-old stu- 
dent said: “I love Deng's prag- 
matist sfrirh. I came from a poor 
village in Yunnan province. 
Right now I only want to find 
a job, remain in Peking, save 
money, and go to America to 
study. Even if in the future I 
work for a foreign company, I 
can always find ways to serve 
China." 


North Korea in denial as 




Pyongyang’s politically bankrupt elite is desperately hanging on 
as rumours of economic crisis, famine and desertion spread 
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Richard Lloyd Parry 

Seoul . . . 

North Korean domestic politics, 
for the last h'aJf-centuiy at least, 
has been notably lacking in 
colourful incidents and upset. 
For the first 49 years of its his- 
tory, until his death in 1994, the 
country wias ruled by just one 
man - the revered and ruthless 
“Great Leader”, Kim D Sung. 
He was immediately succeeded 
by his son. Kim Jong II - but 
three years later, the “Dear 
X-eader” has still not taken on 
the paramount .titles of presi- 
. dent and chairman of the Cen- 
tral People’s Committee. 

Outside their own country, 

. the legions of ainfliaiy marshals, 
vice-presidents and party sec- 
retaries are almost completely 
unknown: like Cold War com- 
munist leaders aD over the 
world. North Korea’s cadres are 

long-serving, faceless and old. 

In the absence of any hard in- 
formation from the North, the 
best that the outside world has^ 
been able to do is read the tea-' 
leaves. In Seoul nnd Tbfcyo, a 
- small industry, of radio eaves- 
droppers, translators and ana- 
lysis devotes itself to monitoring, 
the incremental changes in the 
country’s baffling array of com- 
mittees, councils and ministries. 

In the past, there have been . 
as many different theories as 
. there are North Korea -watch- 
ers, but -these days they are 
unanimous: in the last fort- 



minent famine, and the deser- 
tion of one of its leading states- 
men, Pyongyang is undergoing 
a power struggle. 

The sudden death of one 
minister, the day after the dis- 
missal of his premier, seems too 
much of a coincidence, .espe- 
cially after reported statements 
by Mr Hwang that half a dozen 


Great divide: Border guards from North and South. Korea 
film each other at Panmunjom Photograph: Ahn Young Joon 


night, dramatic changes have 
. been takmgplace in Pyongyang. 

They began; and may have 
been triggered by, the attempt- 
ed defection in China of a se- 
nior member of the Workers* 
Party, a 74-year-old scholar, 
Hwang Jang Yop. Holed up in 
South Korea’s consulate in 
Peking, Mr Hwang represents 
the first living evidence that, for 
all its propaganda, discontent 
with the state of tiifogs in North 
Korea extends to the highest 
reaches of its leadership. 

. And in the. last three days, 
that leadership appears to have 
undergone hs biggest reshuffle 
in years. On Friday, in a message 
of condolence for the death of 
the Chinese leader Deng Xi- 


aoping. it emerged that the 
North Korean prime minister, 
66-year old Kang Song San, 
had been replaced by an acting 
premier. On the same day, the 
78-year old defence minister, 
Choe Kwang. was reported to 
have died of a heart attack. The 
list of members of Mr Cboe’s fu- 
neral committee - a classic 

mthe North Korran fa'erarcSy 
■- suggested that 30 'of the 85 
most senior jobs have recently 
chained hands. 

Wfiat all this means s another 
matter. Given the atmosphere 
of intrigue surrounding North 
Korea, rtis tempting to suspect 
the worst - that, faced with a 
worsening economic crisis, im- 


waiting far the chance to defect. 

But in other respects, the 
North Korean leadership ap- 
pears remarkably sure of itself. 
As Madeleine Albright the US 
Secretary of State confirmed 
during weekend stop-overs in 
Seoul and Tbkyo, North Korea 
has finally agreed to ^attend 
preliminary talks in New York 
next month, aimed at estab- 
lishing a peace treaty on the 
peninsula - not the gesture of 
a goranment at odds with itself 

The truth may be that the re- 
cent upsets have proved to be 
as much of an opportunity as a 
blow to Kim Jong H - in the 
short term, at least. A his suc- 
cession, the Politburo and Cen- 
tral Committees were domin- 
ated by his father's allies^ The 
latest fist elevates men believed 
to be personally close, to the 
younger Kim, including senior 
members of the military. TVvo 
of the highest climbers on the 
funeral roster were Marshal 
Lee UI Sol and Deputy Marshal 
Gho Myong Nok, up from 73 
and 86 to numbersax and sev- 
en respectively. ■ ■ 


A neck Injury can mean months 
of visits to a specialist for 
treatment And, if you're not 
adequately covered, it can also 
mean months of expensive bills. 

Some policies don’t cover 
treatments film osteopathy and 
chiropractic. And, incredibly, some 
don’t give you full cover for 
basics Eke specialist consuftalioiis 
and surgeons’ foes. 

Prfmecare, from Prime Health 
offers all this cover and much 
more - at a price that's equhntent 
to some companies’ budget 
schemes. On top of which, we’re 


Toothless crocodile bites keeper 


‘ fc: 


Sydney (AP) — A game handler 
at a tourist wildlifepaik survived 
being bitten by a ** ton crw»- 
dfle, raying Tm bloody glad 
he’s got no teethl" as. she was 
pulled from Us jaws* . 

Karla Bredl 21, .suffered a 
broken left thigh and deep lac- 
. e rations in the attack last Fri- 
day, which happened moments 
after she fed a saltwater croc- 
odile named Solomon in from 
'ofjpurists. 

. ■ v ^r^r-r i • P T 7 "'. 


Ms Bredl was still heavily 
sedated and said to be in a se- 
rious condition, yesterday at 
the Mackay Base Hospital, 
which is just south of the Bare- 
foot Bushman’s WfldKfc Park at 
Cannonvale near the "Whitsun- 
day Islands in north-east Aus- 
tralia, where the attack - 
happened. 

Her unde, Rob Bredl told 
the Sunday Tkkgmph newspaper 
of Sydney that- when the attack 


came, “Karla’s dad, Joe, 
jumped on the croc’s back and 
stuck his thumbs in its eyes to 
make ft let go. As .they pulled 
her out, she said: Tm bloody 
glad he’s got no teeth!’ 

Tust before it happened, 
she was joking with the crowd. 
She said, ‘K I ever get grabbed. 
I’d rather it be this one, because 
he’s got no teeth from fighting 
other crocs.’ Then she dipped, 
and it was oh her," he said. 


• “It’s funny,” Mr Bredl re- 
called. “Karla was just kidding 
around the other day, raying, T 
want a scar. I want a scar 5 .” 
The crocodile is about 14.5 
feet (4m) long. A though it has 
Jew teeth left in its mouth, hs 
jaws are powerful enough to 
crash bone. 

“In the wild, they just smash 
.their jaws together and they can 
easDy.break a bullock’s leg,” Mr 
Bredl said. 
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“What’s really painful is not being 
covered by my health insurance.” 
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French elite march for immigrants 


John Lichfield 

Paris 


The figures tel] the story. More than 
100,000 people (not 30,000 as the po- 
lice begrudgingly insisted) marched 
through Paris at the weekend to 
protest against a proposed new law 
to control illegal immigration. 

S imilar demonstrations in the 
provinces, however, attracted only 
small crowds: 2.000 in Toulouse, 
1,000 in Strasbourg, 300 in Mar- 
seilles. The revolt against the new law 
- and by proxy, the far right - has 
been led by prominent intellectuals 
and artists and seems to be dispro- 
portionately a Parisian affair. 

According to the polls, more than 
60 per cent of French people support 
the new immigration Bill, which is 
due to be finalised in the National 
Assembly tomorrow. Paradoxically, 
the same polls suggest that just over 
50 per cent of French people support 
the scores of petitions of protest 
against the Bill, which led to Satur- 
day's march. 

The arithmetic is not necessarily 
as strange as it sounds: it has been 
dear from the beginning that the real 
target of the protests is Jean-Marie 
Le Pen’s xenophobic Front Nation- 
al, fallowing its electoral victory in 
Vitrolles, near Marseilles. This was 
evident from the banners and plac- 
ards on Saturday, divided more or 
less equally between attacks on 
Jean-Louis DebnS, the interior min- 
ister who drafted the proposed law, 
and attacks on the FN. 

The march began at the Gare de 
UEst, as a deliberate reference to 
Jews deported from that station 
during the Second World War. In an 
atmosphere of solemn carnival the 
parade filled the whole of the Boule- 
vard de Magenta- at least one mile 
long - by the time the last marchers 
left the station square. 

The protesters were mostly under 
50; mostly, but not all, smartly 
dressed: mostly, but not all white: 
mostly, but not all leftish in their pol- 
itics. Although some of the most fa- 


mous petitioners (Catherine 
Deneuve: Isabelle Huppert) were 
nowhere to be seen, the marchers did 

include the cinema director Bertrand 
Tavernier, the wife of the late pres- 
ident, Danielle Mitterrand, the for- 
mer Socialist prime minister, 
Laurent fnbius, and the Communist 
Party leader, Robert Hue. 

“Nous sommes tous, tons des rm- 
migres (We are all immigrants),” the 
marchers chanted. Accrwfing fna^ 
cem demographical survey, this is not 
a huge exaggeration. Something like 
20 per cent of the French population 
is descended from immigrants who 
have arrived in the last 70 years. 
“What of Joyce, Wilde, Heming- 
way?" asked one placard, referring 
to famous - but certainly not illegal 
- literary immigrants to France. 

The apparent confusion between 
legal and illegal immigration rims 
throughout tire protest against the 
DebnS law. The protest leaders ar- 
gue that the centre-right government 
of Alain Jirpp6 - and the whole of 
French polities - have become in- 
fected by LePennist ideas. They 
have seized on the law, months af- 
ter it was first promulgated, as a way 
of fighting back against the Front 

But the law, though chonsfly draft- 
ed, is mostly a tightening of proce- 
dures against illegal immigration 
which have existed for years. Its most 
controversial clause - requiring 
French people sheltering certain 
categories of foreigners to inform the 
authorities when they move on - has 
already been dropped. Though im- 
pressive and well-intentioned, the 
protests risk alienating a section of 
the working and lower middle class, 
already vulnerable to the FN asser- 
tion that the nation’s dite cares more 
for foreigners than the French. 

■ Police yesterday cleared 400 
“sans papiers" or illegal immigrants 
from the Saint Jean-Baptiste church 
in Belleville in the 19th arrondisse- 
ment of Paris. The immigrants, 
mostly ethnic Chinese, occupied the 
church cxi Saturday to protest against 
the Debr6 law. 



American millions stay 
in for ‘Schindler’s List? 


David Usborne 

New York 


Sunday night on the settee was 
a more harrowing experience 
than usual yesterday for the mil- 
lions of Americans who tuned 
to the NBC network. Instead of 
the usual sitcoms, they found 
Liam Neeson playing Oskar 
Schindler in Steven Spielberg’s 
epic, Schindler’s List. 

Nor did NBC give viewers 
many chances to escape the 
film's anguish. In an unprece- 
dented move, the two-anda-half- 
hour, black-and-white depiction 
of the Holocaust and the true 
story of Schindler's quest to 
save i,ioo Jews was shown 
without commercial breaks. 

The project was an unusual 
collaboration between the net- 
work and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Ford sponsored the entire 
presentation, but ran only two 
advertisements for its cars: one 


at each end of the film. It was 
alto allowed to include its badge 
on a time-clock which appeared 
occasionally during the film, 

silently counting down the sec- 
onds of brief breaks during 
which viewers could make their 
usual urgent domestic visits. 

If the audience forecasts are 
boro out, more people wfl] have 
watched the film in the United 
States last night than during its 
entire run in US cinemas alter 
its release in 1994. Then, some 
25 million paid to see the film. 
Last night’s audience was ex- 
pected to top 30 million. 

Mr Spielbeig, who harvested 
seven Oscars for the work, was 
part of last night’s presentation, 
suggesting which members of 
the family might be better off 
changing channel. “While every 
parent should make a judge- 
ment for their own family, I do 
not personally believe this is a 
film for the very young,” be said 


US alarm over Cuba protest 


Phi Davison 

Latin America Correspondent 

United States military posts will 
go on alert today to monitor air 
activity around Cuba when 15 
Cuban-American civilian air- 
craft fly towards Havana in a 
“protest and memorial flotilla". 

Hie light aircraft including 
a Provost training jet still bear- 
ing the markings of the RAF, are 
commemorating the first an- 
niversary of the shooting of 
two US civil aircraft by Cuban 
Mig fighters. 

The shootings, in which four 
Americans of Cuban origin 
were killed, led to a dramatic 
hardening of policy towards 
Cuba by US President Bill Clin- 
ton and a subsequent rift be- 
tween the US and the 
European Union over how to 
treat Fidel Castro’s regime. 

The planes shot down be- 
longed to the Brothers to the 


Rescue group of Miami-based 
Cuban-Americans who try to 
spot fleeing Cuban “boat peo- 
ple" and occasionally dropped 
anti-Castro leaflets over the 
Cuban coast. A year ago today, 
Cuba claimed the two planes 
had entered its airspace but US 
data showed they were in in- 
ternational airspace at the time. 

US officials warned today's 
protesters not to provoke Mr 
Castro by entering Cuban air- 
space. The officials said the 
Provost aircraft, because of its 
RAF markings and history as a 
military trainer, should not fly 
past the halfway mark of the 90 
miles between Key West, Flori- 
da, and the Cuban coast The 
other planes will fly closer to 
Cuba and drop wreaths near the 
site of last year’s shootings. 

The officials said all US radar 
stations in the region would be 
on special alert including the 
Norad system aimed at pro- 


tecting the US from any oudear 
miss ile attack. 

The leader of Brothers to the 
Rescue, Jose Basulto, who nar- 
rowly escaped a chasing Mig 
fighter a year ago, said Florida- 
based US jet fighters could 
have and should have taken ac- 
tion to prevent the shootings. 
The US State Department has 
called on the pilots and the 
Cuban government not to pro- 
voke a new incident today and 
Cuba has said it will “take all 
measures necessary to prevent 
a violation of our airspace". 

After last year’s shootings. 
President Clinton abruptly 
changed tads: and backed the Re- 
publican-sponsored Hetms-Bur- 
ton law tight en i n g sanctions and 
discouraging foreign investment 
in Cuba. Mr Clinton urged the 
rest of the world to join a “choir 
of democracy” agamst Mr Cas- 
tro's communist regime. 

That led to a year of conflict 


with the European Union, 
which mostly believes doing 
business with Mr Castro is the 
best way to bring him into the 
democratic fold. 

The dispute is now the focus 
of the \torld Trade Organisation, 
where the European Union has 
challenged the Helms-Burton 
law as restricting the principle of 
free trade. The US says that, be- 
cause of Mr Castro's communist 
regime and its proximity to US 
shores, the law is an issue of US 
national security. 

Mr Clinton’s hardened 
stance last year was also seen as 
something of an election year 
coup which turned the votes of 
many Cuban-Americans, mostly 
Republican by tradition. Mr 
Clinton has twice offcetEU con- 
cerns by suspending a key pro- 
vision of the law which would 
allow US lawsuits against for- 
eign companies doing business 
with Cuba in certain cases. 
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Six crucial facts about 
the fax machine you're 
about to buy 


LFaXI’JG 


Technology has moved 
on and value for money 
has increased. So before you buy any old 
fax machine, take a good look at the new 
plain paper F120 from Muratec ft fas all 
the processing power your business could 
ever need. 

Check that your 

ESUSHaSUtill new fax can 

work with your PC. TheFIZO has an optional 
PC interface* that lets you receive and send 
faxes directly to or from your PC and allows 
you to use your fa as a scanner to imperil 
images into your computer files. 

Make sure 
your PC can 
use your lax as a primer. The F120 can be 
used as a 600dpi primer* or as a high 
quality plain paper laser copier, it makes 
up to 99 copies from one original with 
automatic or manual size reduction. 

Consider how much 
time can be wasted 
by waiting at the tax machine. The F120 
scans outgoing faxes at the supertax speed 
of 35 pages per minute regardless of 


3. PRiriTiriG/CopYine 


4. Muuitaskifjg 


5. Me™ 
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whether it is receiving at printing incoming 
messages. This means you can get on with 
other work sooner than with ordinary fax 
machines. 

Look for a fax drat 
incorporates a time and 
money saving memory. The F120 has a 
built in 70 page memory (upgradeable to 
558 pages) which facilitates out of paper 
reception, broadcasting and delayed send 
transmissions, so you can send when tariffs 
are lower. 

Buy from 
a company 
that specialises. Muratec only make faxes, 
so we have to be the best We build fax 
machines with all these value added 
features built-in. not bolted on. 

So before you rush out and buy an 
ordinary fax, send for details on the 
multifunctional, multitasking FI 20. 
Well also send you a FREE Guide 
to Fax Fads which contains a lot 
mom details about buying faxes. 

Call 0345 626782 


ifluralec 

the fax specialists 

Mo. ! Stoto Road, Girifdford, Surrey GUI 4HW 
Tei (01483) 302100 Fax (01483) 301900 
httpy/wwwjnuratsc.cojjk 
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Nato tries to impress a 
reluctant Russia 

Yevgeny Primakov, the Russian foreign minister, was last 
night holding talks in Brussels with Jav ier Salami, the Muo 
secretary-general amid increasing concern about East-West 
disagreement on Nato enlargementi 

The meeting took place following the visit to Moscow by 
Madeleine Albrighl the US secretary of state, during 
which attempts to ease Russian fears about enlargement of 
the alliance, including the offer of a joint Russian-Nato 
brigade, appear to have foiled. The Prmwkov-Sokina talks 
were subject to a news blackout, but it was understood that 
Mr Solana intended to try to persuade Mr Primakov to 
hack a deal on enlargement to ensure the plans could be 
finalised at the Nato summit to be held in Madrid in June. 

In Moscow, President Boris Yeltsin renewed his attack 
on Nato expansion, but said he thought a compromise 
would be readied at a summit next month with President 
Bill Clinton. Sarah Helm - Brussels 

Two hundred die in Indian fire 

About 20 0 people were feared killed and several injured 
when fire swept through shelters at a religious conference 
in eastern India, the ness Trust of India (PT1) said. Some 
5,000 people were attending (he conference in Boripada 
town u Orissa state when the blaze tore through sheds 
erected for the three-day event. Reuters - New Delhi 

Atlanta fears serial bomber 

Investigators are searching for links between a bomb blast 
at a lesbian nightclub in Atlanta. Georgia, at the weekend 
and two other unsolved bombings, including the 
Centennial Olympic Pack bombing last July. 

An FBI official speculated that there could be a serial 
bomber at work, as police went on the alert once again on 
Saturday night after an anonymous caller telephoned a 
bomb threat into the city firestation that had responded 
the bomb attack at the dub. Reuters - Atlanta 
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Cold comfort 
from a dead 
man in winter 
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On parade: Ooe of the Russian Sea Cadet Corps saftitmg an officer on his first attendance at a tftie-recehm& ceremony 
hi Krondshtadt, 50km south of St Petersburg, yesterday, the Day of the Defender of the Fatherland Photograph: Reuters 


Tories move to cut ties 
with Albanian regime 
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Awfrew GuniM 

After years of enflmaadc sup- 
port, centre-right parties m 
western Europe, inauding the 
British Conservatives are rapid- 
ly ffetandng themselves from 
Albania’s ruling Democratic 
Party because ot growing con- 
cerns aboutcQinqjtion, police 
brutalityand violations of basic 
political freedoms ■ 

“In the Kght of the DP's ac- 
tions over the last year, we 
now have to review whetherlbe 
parly is one we would want to 
do business with," according to 
one source inside the Conser- 
vative Party. 

Punitive action is omected to 
come early next month in Pans 
at a meeting of the European 
Democratic Union, a club 
grouping centre-right parties 
from across the Ccmtineni, in- 
cluding the DP and the Con- 
servatives. At the very least the 
party is ejected to be pot “on 


probation". Most likely, it will 
have its EDU membership sus- 
pended, although outright ex- 
pulsion is also possible. 

Ostensibly, the main cause for 
concern is the heavy-handed use 
of uniformed and plainclothes 
police in quelling recent anti- 
government riots sparked by the 
collapse of Albania's get-rich- 
quick pyramid investment 
schemes. But given the EDITS 
reluctance to confront mount- 
ing evidence of human rights 
abuses over the past three years, 
the real issue seems to be a de- 
sire to disown the party before 
association toms into arandai. 

. dose links with the DP were 
once considered an ideological 
imper a t i ve for EDU member 
parties, but have become ever 
more embarrassing as the Al- 
banian government has come 
under fire for everything from 
ejection-rigging to involvement 
in arms, drugs and petrol traf- 
ficking. In Britain, the Alban- 


ian connection has risked turn- 
ing into an electoral liability for 
the Tbiies following reports in 
The Independent about Alban- 
ian government collusion in 
organised crime and questions 
asked in the House of Com- 
mons by the Labour MP Denis 
MacShane. 

Until last May’s rigged gen- 
eral elections, media reports 
about corruption and political 
repression in Albania were rare, 
and European conservatives 
threw themselves enthnsiasti- 
caDy into the pro-Berisha camp. 

In Britain, Mr Berisha’s 

GeoSrey^Pame, former vice- 
chairman of the Conservative 
Party. 

Some other Conservatives 
appear to be equally nnwiDing 
to criticise the Democratic Par- 
ty. The secretary of the West- 
minster Conservative Associ- 
ation, Donald Stewart, said he 
had found the Democratic Par- 


ty “entirely bona fide” on three 
visits to Albania in the past 18 
months. Conservative officials 
said that Mr Stewart and others 
would be asked to modify their 
views or at least stop espousing 
them on behalf of the party. 

Similar sea-changes in atti- 
tude appear to be taking place 
in the nest of Europe, starting 
with Leni Fischer, President of 
the Council of Europe’s Par- 
liamentary Assembly. 

Ms Fischer is regarded in Al- 
bania as a Berisha apologist, but 
at the end of January her as- 
sembly isued die Tirana govern- 
ment with a list of demands on 
democratisation, the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, press 
freedom and cross-party dia- 
logue. Challenged about her 
statements apparently support- 
ing Mr Berisha in the part, her 
office said she had been mis- 
quoted and there was evidence 
of statements being fabricated 
in Albania to discredit her. 


Ooe of the pleasures of an ear- 
ly morning walk in my neck of 
the woods is the chance to 
commune sOentiy with Ho Chi 
Minh for a minute or two. His 
moonisb laces shines out of an 
oval monument that stands, 
like a large up-turned bronze 
coin, on the corner a few hun- 
dred yards from our monolithic 
apartment block. 

For several years, he has 
stood there, casting an unxnov- 
ing eye down on the tide of peo- 
ple too tramp out of the nearby 
metro station to miD around the 
scattering of kiosks, flower 
stands and vegetable stalls that 
stand along Trade Union Street 
at its junction with Dmitry 
Ulyanov Street (named after 
Lenin’s brother). 

At first, when 1 moved into 
onr flat in south Moscow IS 
months ago, I felt that Ho Chi 
Minh was an ugly presence, an 
outdated reminder of the Soviet 
Union’s cynical support for the 
nationalist government in 
North Vietnam with the dual 
aim of maintaining the Com- 
munist empire and containing 
the United States which - just 
as indefensibly - was launching 
massive bombing raids on be- 
half of Capitalism. 

I placed him in the same cat- 

r y as the guards who control 
barriers that separate our 
compound from the outside 
world, or the women who sit 
morosely in glass bootls just in- 
side the entrancesof our budd- 
ing, inspecting eve^ new arrival 
with a beady eye - a stark re- 
minder of a darker era. 

But now, contemplating his 
features on a bright blue win- 
ter's morning, I see him differ- 
ently. With his goatee and little 
smile, he is an island of stabil- 
ity, a bastion of permanence in 
a restless and fretful landscape. 

Everything around him is 
changing. When 1 arrived, he 
used to stand opposite the 
Hanoi, a down-at-heel gambling 
joint that had a spectacularly bad 
restaurant, staffed by a waiter so 
gloomy he could barely bring 
himself to present you with a 
menu. Its small clientele ap- 
peared chiefly interested in 
drinking into the night, and hob- 
nobbing with young hostesses. 

That’s gone. Ho Chi Minh 
now stands opposite an estab- 
lishment called Rocky-Ill, a 
due wine bar which seeks to 
draw in passers-by by playing 
rock music from a loudspeaker 
which is padlocked to the front 
door, lest someone make off with 
iL Young people gather around 
wooden tables to drink Corona 
beer, and to hrten to the resident 
band. You could almost be in 
London or Paris, were it not for 


the obviously down-at-heel pop- 
ulation in the streets outside. 

Not far away down Dmiliy 
Ulyanov Street, where once 
stood a dapped-out repair; shop 
whose stan still used an abacus 
to lot up their debts, we now 
have a salon where affluent 
Muscovite women can be waxed 
and plucked and trimmed in a 
parlour so modem that it hat 
suction devices in the walls 
which whisk up discarded hair. 

Further down the street, one 
the comer of a peeling, off-pink 
apartment block, bangs a small 
bilc-coloured sign showing a 
female silhouette in repose. 
This advertises the other new 
arrival in the neighbourhood: a 
sex shop called Casanova. 

Pornography was outlawed 
by the Communists, but it has 
been seized on with enthusiasm 
in capitalist Russia, finding a mar- 
ket even among a population 
winch earns less than *200 (£124) 
a month. Bui even here there is 
a Soviet touch: a sign in the door 

You could 
almost be in 
London or Paris, 
were it not for 
the down-at-heel 
population in the 
streets* 

says it closes at 7pm, so paying 
little heed to the rhythm of the 
average libido, or the best way 
to make money - for the 
Moscow streets do not become 
really feral until a fair amount of 
vodka has flowed through the 
city's veins- usually after 1 0pm. 

But the most striking devel- 
opment lies up Trade Union 
Street where we now have an 
enormous, overshadowing con- 
crete and glass dyscraper hous- 
ing a Russian bank, topped by 
a revolving green orb. I suppose 
this should be applauded as an 
example of the investment that 
Russia so desperately needs. 

But, looking out of the 
window from my ninth-floor 
apartment, 1 can't help feeling 
differently. I used to boast that, 
on a dear day, with binoculars, 
you could make out the towers 
of the Kremlin. All right, I 
know it's pitiful - but it made 
me feel as if I had a finger on 
the city’s pulse. 

But now, as I was silently 
complaining to Ho Qu Minh 
only the other day, all you can 
see Is that hideous bank. He 
seemed to sympathise. 

Phil Reeves 
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Don’t make a 
drama out 
of a critic 


THEATRE 


St Nicholas 

The Bush Theatre, 
London 


W here could you find a set of people even 
half as unassuming, well adjusted, life- 
loving. nurturing, and eager to embrace 
new experiences as a bunch of theatre critics? 
For some unaccountable reason, this tends not 
to be a perception shared by dramatists. It's as 
the epitome of self-hating failure that the 
theatre critic is privileged to feature in their 
works. Last year, a play "on Off-Broadway, enti- 
tled .4rts and Leisure . centred on a syndicated 
hack who had all but lost his humanity, the job 
having reduced him to judging moral issues and 
his own personal relationships in terms of what 
“works", or doesn't, theatrically. “There’s some- 
thing about racism in practice that works like a 
big cast-iron Broadway hit..." 

Now, in St Nicholas, the new Conor McPher- 
son one-man play at The Bush, a jaded Dublin 
theatre critic, lost in hard-drinking back hell, 
goes through a form of emotional breakdown 
which involves a tragicomic obsession with a 
beautiful young actress and, somewhat less con- 
ventionally. a period of time living with and 
working for a household of vampires in London. 
The 25-year-old author scored a hit last year at 
this address with This Lime Tree Bower, a 
drama of overlapping monologues in which 
three characters gave their different versions of 
one unlikely weekend in a small, seedy. Irish sea- 
side resort The piece was praised for its nar- 
rative grip and laeoniccomedy. For at least half 
of the new play, brilliantly performed by Brian 
Cox, these virtues are again on vibrant display. 

“I wanted to let my compassion seep out 
across the stage. Handicapped people in love. 
Queers and lesbians absolving each other. A lib- 
eral. fucking, all-encompassing ... you know. But 
nothing came. Nothing ever came." Even when 
- or especially when - recalling his now defunct 
idealism and creative ambitions, the tone is one 
of sardonic self-contempt, the lines timed with 
a wonderful off-hand sea thingness and many a 
collusive hoist of the eyebrows by Mr Cox who, 
with his great, crag gy , sensitive face and fleshy 
build, looks like an ex-university rugby player 
run to fiftysomething seed. Via flashes of swift, 
brutal insight (“I’d never taken the care to form 
an opinion. I just bad them" ... “drunken pig- 
headedness being past off as authority" . . . “fuck, 
you think I was going to surround myself with 
people who were succeeding?" ). the writing pulls 
you into an existence which, precisely because 
of its corrupting, psuedo- powerful easiness and 
the cocoon provided by other befuddled failures, 
has become a kind of living death. 

1 much preferred the first half of the piece, 
where the reviewer, estranged from his family, 
gives excruciatingly hilarious accounts of the 
scraps he gets into because of his obsession with 
the actress. As a critic who has his notices writ- 
ten before the show is over, he engineers a pub 
encounter with the director and cast of the play 
she is in which he’s just reviewed. He finds him- 
self telling them that he's given the show a rave 
and becomes, under soul-searingly false pre- 
tences, the drunken toast of the party. 

The second half has its drolleries, too. when, 
after further humiliations with this cast in Lon- 
don, the critic, granted a new supernatural sex- 
ual attractiveness, winds up pimping in clubs for 
a household of vampires. Come again? Well 
quite, but then the question marks dangling over 
this tale seem to be the whole point, as the play 
turns into a rather clumping; and contrived med- 
itation on, and demonstration of. the responsi- 
ble human need for stories to mean something. 
That rationale for its fancifulness did not. I’m 
afraid, stop the attention of this contemptible 
critic from drifting. 

To 22 March. Booking: flJNj-745 35S8 

Paul Taylor 


Four little maids from school: children In the Gfyndeboume cast, here in rehearsal, imagined a world without adults. Slowly they began to reveal adolescent secrets Photograph: Mike Hoban 

Little beggars’ opera 

W! 


Rashes of swift, brutal insight: Brian Cox as 
the jaded critic Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


hiie scholars in medieval 
Europe employed 
amanuenses, their eccen- 
tric counterparts in 
China used tiny monkeys 
to help with their labours. These docile 
creatures mixed ink. passed brashes and 
turned pages: off duty, they slept in the 
drawers of their masters’’ desks. This 
piquant fact, long forgotten, caused a stir 
last year when the monkey-breed in 
question was found to be not extinct. At 
Glyndeboume this week it will cause a 
stir of a different sort, when an opera in 
which h forms the pivotal image gets its 
first public airing. 

This is outside the Sussex opera 
house's usual champagne-and-strawber- 
ries season, and the performers are not 
-with one or two exceptions - the usual 
bunch of operatic pros. The fictional set- 
ting is also unusual, in that it swings 
between a scholar's library in medieval 
China and bedrooms and playgrounds in 
Britain today. The plot turns bn bullying, 
vandalism, and all the paraphernalia of 
contemporary teenage existence. A big 
hand. then, for the first children's opera 
ever to grace this exclusive stage. 

Indeed, for a children's opera tout 
coun - because there are remarkably few 
of them around. We have Ravel’s L 'En- 
fant et les sortileges, and Oliver Knussen's 
Maurice Sendak -scripted Where the Wild 
Things An. but those are operas about 
childhood, composed for the delectation 
of grown-ups. As far as the real thing 
goes, we have Nave s Fludde by Benjamin 
Britten. Andrew’ Lloyd Webber's Jorcp/z 
and His. Amo zing Technicolour Dreamcoai 
(if you call rhat an opera), and precious 
little else (mostly by Peter Maxwell 
Davies). So, if your local school wants to 
do an end-of-term opera and has already 
done Joseph and Noye. Glyndeboume 's 
latest offering might just be the answer. 

Masterminded by Katie Tearle. Glyn- 
deboume 's head of education, Misper 
has its origins in three community operas 
mounted by the company over the past 
few years in Sussex, Kent and Cam- 
bridgeshire: the first, an epic history of 
the growth of St Leonards, performed 
in trie ballroom at the end of Hastings 
Pier, the second, an allegorical response 
to the arrival of Eurotunnel, staged in 
an Ashford leisure centre at a time when 
the railway town seemed destined for a 
rade upheaval: the third, an equally alle- 
gorical fantasy about angels past and 
present, set partly in Peterborough 
Cathedral, partly on the up-and-down 
escalators of an adjoining shopping cen- 


tre. But, tailor-made as these CloorL-rKTOVO nloxrcrrnrmri Vlfoc lhat TV show’s story-line 
projects were to the particular GiCC^rUVCI g,l ULUlLi. X XW5o process: starting with a half- 
interests and abilities of their par- /'-ti i page thought, expanding it to 

tidpatiog communities, such site- 01 PaSSclge, UllllieSe mOnKSVS. a page, theo to its full length. 

specificity had its drawbacks, in l ~ 

that the' works could not be 


staged anywhere else, or by any 
other performers. 

As it happens, Glyndeboume 
Education bad also been working 
on a project with the probation 
service, and Tearle suggested to 
her librettist Stephen Plaice - a 
former writer-in-residence at 
Lewes top-security prison, better 
known for his work on ITV’s The 
BUI - and her director Stephen 
Langridge - son of the tenor 
Philip, and himself a leading light 
in opera-education (whose cred- 
its also include staging Hew Side 
Story in Wandsworth Prison) - 
that they develop an opera specif- 
ically for young performers, to be 
given in the festival theatre itself. 

“ But we knew from the start" says 
Tearle, "that this would only work 
if we began by workshopping the 
piece in schools, and finding out 
what the children themselves 
wanted to see on stage." 

Langridge and Plaice, together 
with the composer John Luna, 
went into classrooms, listened, 
and learnt. “We started with open 
minds," says Langridge. “We did 
have a vague notion of something 
along the lines of The Lord of the 
Flies, but it quickly moved to a 
more contemporary arena. But 
we still noticed that it was when 
they imagined themselves in a 
world without adults that the 
children’s ideas really took fire. 

That remained the principle 
which guided us. We got them to 
talk about things which are nor- 
mally adolescent secrets - like 
what happens at a sleep-over. 

How do you get the alcohol for it? 

How do you get your X-rated 
films? And what do you do all 
night? It turns out that most of 
the time they're just sitting 
around, talking, and getting 
mildly and pleasurably frightened." 

The other main area they got their 
juvenile collaborators to describe was the 
playground, and how it changed from pri- 
mary to secondary school. “It was the dif- 
ference between something totally open 
and excited and mixed-sex, and some- 
thing grim, separated, and with no games 


Add the scriptwriter for 
‘The Bill’, the composer for 
‘Hamish Macbeth’, and 
Qyndebourne’s first children’s 
opera hits the stage. 

By Michael Church 


except football. They told us that, if you 
carried on playing primary games in sec- 
ondary school, you got written off as 
‘sad’. This tension became one of the 
keys to our opera.” 

Plaice, who more often haunts police 
stations in his researches for The Bill , 
decided to put his draft libretto through 


It was a good discipline." he 
says. “And the kids were our 
advisers at every stage. We've 
been able to get inside their 
culture, and check the results 
against reality. I think this may 
be the first time that the words 
of the Metropolitan Police 
caution have ever been set to 
music." No doubt John Lunn's 
experience as composer for 
the Scottish TV series Hamish 
Macbeth came in handy. The 
ink-monkeys. Plaice adds, are 
a living metaphor for the story’s 
spray -painting protagonist: the 
title - Misper - is police argot 
for “missing person". 

Alison Chitty, who designed 
the show while staging Cardiff 
East in the Cottesloe and 
Tumndot at the Bastille in Paris 
(and was also production 
designer on Mike Leigh’s 
Oscar-nominated movie. 
Secrets and Lies), says that Mis- 
per has proved one of the hard- 
est things she’s ever had to 
realise. "It's the phenomenal 
speed with which the locations 
orange: natural for film, but 
infinitely harder in opera. With 
film, you can wield the scissors, 
but opera-time is finite. John 
will write a set number of bars, 
and during that lime we have 
to get from a bit of waste 
ground in Sussex, to a library 
in ancient China, to a modem 
teenager’s bedroom. I'm doing 
a lot of tricks with lighting." 

For her different purposes. 
Chitty too did some grass- 
roots research among school- 
age kids. ‘I told them this was 
an educational project, and 
that the person who needed 
educating was me." She 
quizzed the youngsters on bow 
they decorated their bed- 
rooms, and on the ever-chang- 
ing rules of adolescent sartorial eti- 
quette. While Plaice was learning the 
meaning of terms like dweeb and dob. 
Chitty leamt what vans were, which 
Reeboks were in vogue, and which shirts 
should have a button at the back of the 
neck. But she also hired a Chinese cal- 
ligraphy specialist, so that the ideograms 


decorating the final set should be his- 
torically accurate. “If authenticity is 
worth going for at all it's worth going for 
100 per cent." 

Two hundred teenagers turned up for 
auditions last November. Casting the 
story's 13-ycar-old victim and 13-year-old Jf 
heroine was no problem, but the part of 
ffte chief bully had to be advertised in the 
local papers. Each main role was double- 
casL partly to take the strain off young 
voices, partly' to give more performers a 
chance. The handful of adult roles are 
being filled by leading operatic profes- 
sionals, including Omar Ebrahim and 
Mary King. 

A’ straw poll among the juve leads 
reveals that almost all want a stage 
careen none seem put off by its penury 
and precariousness. A boy whom I first 
notice doing backflips and casually bal- 
ancing upside-down on a chair turns out 
to be a champion tumbler, with designs 
on the next Olympics. Another wants tu 
be a professional mountain-biker (pro- 
fessions sound fun these days). Some 
have already worked as operatic extras: 
those for whom this is a first experience 
are high on the excitement, though in 
many cases visibly shocked to discover, 
during rehearsals, that the part which has 
engulfed their lives is a mere brush- 
stroke on the grander canvas. The alter- « 
native casts arc being exceptionally n ice ^ 
about each other, gallantly praising one 
another’s qualities, though rivalries -sur- 
prise. surprise - arc discernible beneath 
the surface. 

On the day I attend rehearsals, the 
technical director is lotting up the cost 
of 42 monkey-suits and tails: the score, 
with its clever interweaving of pro and 
amateur voices, is still - 14 days from cur- 
tain-up -in final gestation: and the con- 
ductor. Andrea Quinn (already an old 
hand at dealing with young performers 
thanks to her regular job as Music Direc- 
tor of the London Philharmonic Youth 
Orchestra ). is trying to induce her novice r 
opera singers to project their sound. This 
is their first day in the real auditorium, 
and they are fazed by the yawning chasm 
of the pit When they reach the end of 
the run-through, and the chief ink-mon- 
key crawls back into his master's drawer, 
the stage is full of misty eyes and lumps 
in throats. For this is Glyndebourne. .And 
this is them doing it. 

1 Misper V schools matinee 2pm Thurs ( aU 
scats £5): public performances 7pm Fii 
2pm!7pm Sat f children £5f£7, adults £7/£9), 
at Glyndeboume Opera House, nr Lev.cs, 
East Sussex. Booking: 01273 SI 5025 




Y ou can learn a great deal about a con- 
ductor in the moments before the first 
downbeat. For at least 30 seconds, 
Daniele Gatti stood stock-still before the 
Royal Philharmonic strings at the start of his 
Barbican Hail concert last Friday. He 
didn’t wait for silence, he actively encour- 
aged it. His composure became our com- 
posure. his patience our patience. And only 
when he was sure that the atmosphere was 
ripe for exploration did he raise his hands. 
The music of Schoenberg's I'ertddnc Nacht 
effectively began before ~a single note was 
sounded. Actually “sound" is too strong a 
word. These first notes were so pale and 
interesting, so remote us not to seem like 
music at all. Rather the sounds of silence, 
anticipation, disquiet. The “transfigured 
night" of Schoenberg's tide. 

Gatti has a wonderful nose for atmov 
phere. drama, the theatre of music. Bui 
beyond that - as befitting an Italian whose 
roots arc, of course, in opera - there is his 
instinctive way with phrasing. The singer's 
way. Already lies encouraging from his RPO 
strings a freer, more flexible, more impera- 
tive manner. Be aware of the shape and pur- 
pose of the phrase, he's saying, and the sound 
will follow. There's still a lot of work to be 
done. But this performance of the Schoen- 
berg was notable above all for the way in 



RPO / Daniele 
Gatti 

Barbican Hall, London 


which the febrility of the music was conveyed 
“on the breath".' Thar’s breathtaking in the 
literal sense of the word. Those little turns 
of expression, the falling away of the voice 
and other “vocal” mannerisms. Even where 
the music inclined towards hyperventilation, 
there was shape. The dappled closing pages, 
tenuous violin arpeggios catching the moon- 
light, were still vibrating long after Gatti's 
hands had stopped moving. 

Of Alicia de Lamxha’s somewhat retir- 
ing account of Ravel's G major Piano Con- 
certo. suffice it to say that the distinguished 
septuagenarian now has to watch her step 
for fear of losing her footing. Easily done in 
the snappy outer movements which streak 
from the roaring Twenties like there's no 
tomorrow. Gatti nursed her through the 
problems (and one conspicuous memory 
lapse) like a good son. but even the raucous 
E-flat clarinet was momentarily thrown off 


balance by the unease of it all. Still, at least 
wc got to evesdnop as de Larrocha quietly 
reminisced herway through the central ada- 
gio assai. And for a moment or two there was 
no charmer like an old charmer. Nights in 
the gardens of . . . well. Ravel was a Basque. 

It was not a piece one would expect to be 
looking back on from the comatose open- 
ing pa^es of Strauss's Tod und l -erkldrung 
{ ‘Death and Thmsfiguntdon''). Indeed, in the 
circumstances, the juxtaposition was perhaps 
even a little unfortunate. But Gatti once 
again effected the change of mood vath great 
skill, deep breathing his way through an 
operatic account of the long introduction, 
solos from oboe, flute, and solo violin drift- 
ing in and out of our consciousness like tiny 
ariosos. The life-death struggle generated a 
lot of heat, the timpani's cross-rhythms slic- 
ing across the bar like convulsions. Whh each 

restatement of the transfiguration theme- 1 
was increasingly put in mind of Toscanini’s 
famous recording. It was that exciting, that 
intense, the transfiguration itself a real 
Jacob's ladder affair, slow and exalted with 
trombones and horns bravely nailing those 
final runes of the heavenly ascent. I do 
believe trie Royal Philharmonic have found 
themselves a saviour in Daniele Gatti. 


Edward Seckerson 


[ Tomorrow in the Tabloid: Tom Lubbock on Lovis Corinth at the Tate, Plus more from Dr Phil Hammond 


| raging the Century” 
js a mini-series of 
. _ concerts at St 
ha's Smith Square within 
©trading the Century". BBC 



tury musk extending to the 
miflennlam. In the first con- 
cert last Monday, Susan 
Sharpe asked George Ben- 
jamin, the festival's artistic 
consultant, if Szymanowski's 
Songs of a fairy-tale princess 
were decadent There was an 
interesting silence before he 
answered: “Perhaps.” He 
might have thought to point 
out that decay brought rich 
fermentation, and why did 
Szymanowski's perfectly 
exquisite score need to be 
defined by the possible influ- 
ences on it? That was a more 


pertinent consideration in the 
case of Claude Voder's Lonefy 
Child 1 1981), since the Cana- 
dian composer reacted against 
his avant-garde formation 
with an incantatory style 
dressed in weird but pleasing 
mkrotonal chords that evoked 
a newly invented exoticism, 
Var&e’s Qctandr z opened 


CLASSICAL 


Sinfonia 21 St John’s 
London Sinfonietta QEH 


Friday’s Queen Elizabeth Halt 
concert in “Sounding the 
Century''. George Benjamin 
conducting the London Sin- 
fonietta. Three more of 
Stravinsky’s essays in popular 
or jazz styles. Thr^o,Preiut&um 
and the Ebony Concerto , made 
for a piquant first haH But the 
main attraction was Bonlez’s 
explosantefbx .... advertised 
as the London premiere of a 
version revised in 1991-1993. 
Like several other of Boulez’s 
composing projects, it's a work 
in progress and, perhaps, by 
implication, unendable. 
... aplosante-Jbce ... first saw the 
light of day in 1971 as a memo- 
rial to Stravinsky, when it took 
the form of sketches - a basic 
musical formula, called “Orig- 
iner, and seven elaborations, 
called “’Dransitoires”. What 
we heard on Friday; at the 


other end of the composer’s 
intervening thought processes, 
were two “TVansitoires", each 
roughly li minutes, followed 
by “Originer, about six min- 
utes, linked by two very brief 
electronic sections, when the 
lights dramatically went down. 
Scored for eight strings (stage 
right), seven brass and seven 
woodwind (stage left) with 
three solo Dutes in Croat of 
them, the mnsk confirmed 
Boulez's growing concern with 
proliferating arabesque and 
recognisable patterning. 

The first “irimsitolre” was 
breathless and shimmering. 
The second began more 
broadly flowing, admitted 
more varied gestures and a 
Sense of relaxation. “Origine!", 
gMng one solo Bute (Sophie 
Cbemet 'veiy cool and col- 
lected) the limelight, wafted 


and settled. The electronic ele- 
ments, which also briefly pen- 
etrated the instrumental sec- 
tions, matched, extended and 
transformed their sonorities 
into chiming bells. It was the £ 
instrumental writing which 
dazzled with its seemingly 
casual and unexpected 
rhythms and harmonies, ele- 
gant and effortless. 

Boulez says he doesn’t like 
to predict the end of a piece, 
and deariy he doesn't mean 
this -oc perhaps, these -to be 

heard in one particular order. 

Yet a sense of organic growth, 
or consequence, was percepti- __ 

ble - with so much none-literal 
imitation among the instru- 
ments and electronics, it foil as 
if one thing suggested anothec 
~expbsarue-fixe,.. is very cool, 
and though Boulez mentions 
the influence of Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments, his taste for 
sounds that are sensuous, and V? 

the improvisatory freely asso- £. "« 

dative effect of the music, 
bring him closer to Debussy 
than to Stravinsky. ' r "T 

Adrian Jack 
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Efua Baker, singer, songwriter and former model (left) 


When I was monger the desire 10 buy a 
particular designer garment or beauty 
treatment could completely consume 
me, but I'm glad tu say I no longer live 
in that constant state of misery- 1 still 
love clothes but I’ve become more 
choosy over the years and I now hate 
shopping. In the last six years, since 
having a family. I’ve become increas- 
ingly turned on by clothes that are 
washable and durable and whereas I 
was once willing to fork out for a £60 
face cream containing caviar 1 now __ 
swear by beauty products like Vaseline. 
Recently I rang a shop to complain 
about an expensive designer jumper 
which had disintegrated after three 
wears and the assistant said "but you're 
not supposed to wear h that much!" — 
how ridiculous! 

I dress for myself nowadays and it is 
important to me that I feel good in 
what I am wearing, At the moment I'm 
keen on my beige army trousers with 
big pockets - actually 1 probably wear 
them a little too often as thev arc so 


easy to match whh a sparkle top and u 
pair of Prada slip-on's for msidc/out- 


pair of Prada slip-on's for msidcoul- 
side wear. I like eclectic outfits, but 
they usually include something special. 
I won’t wear clothes that give me a 
skmchy feeling: I believe that if your 
datbes are stained or saggy then that's 


how you end up feeling. For this reason 
I also dress for bed; I stand in my 
wardrobe and think about nightwear 
that reflects the mood I am in or want 
to he in. My friends think I'm nuts, but 
it makes sense to me. 

My wardrobe is humungus, but I 
have' the excuse of sharing it with my 
husband Jqr/ie B [of Soul II Soul] and 
he has a devastating collection of 
clothes - unlike me, he never buys one- 
off rubbish items. I've got a lot o'f 
shoes, many of which I rarely wear, 
some never. 1 also borrow tilings from 
my daughter’s dressing up box since 
things that look ridiculous one year can 
look great the next, a pink shirt with 
frills for example. 

I like the recent trend of using more 
real people on the runway since there's 
nothing especially inspiring about 
supcrmodcls. The fact that the model is 
a person doesn't come into many 
designers' minds. 

In my experience London Fashion 
Week doesn’t mean much for people's 
wardrobes. 1 will be going to a couple 
of the shows but more for the social 
side of it. 1 am definitely more inter- 
ested in seeing interesting genuine peo- 
ple wearing genuine things than models 
whose clothes appear to he wearing 
them. 


Designer Warren 
Griffiths (above) has 
turned to his high- 
flying customers to 
model his collection for 
London Fashion Week. 

Katie Sampson 
talks to three of them 
about what the 
Nineties career woman 
really wants to wear 








W hat does the successful career woman 
really want from her clothes? As Lon- 
don Fashion Week kicks off, this is the 
sink or swim question exercising the 
minds of designers, buyers and retail- 
ers as the attempt to transplant catwalk glamour and 
glitz to street level begins. 

The designer Warren Griffiths may have found the 
answer in his “Votes for Women*’ collection which he 
launches today. Eschewing the costly formality of the 
traditional show using models “of perfection , Grif- 
fiths has chosen to unveil his auLumiywinter collection 
from his own shop using seven of his customers — in- 
cluding an investment banker, a barrister and a sculp- 
tor- as “role models”. 


Margaret O’Rorke, sculptor and potter 


Jenny Runacre, actress and artist (above) 


“1 want to dress dynamic women - my muse is the 
pie of woman who has a lifestyle I admire and emu- 


type of woman who has a lifestyle I admire and emu- 
late,” he says. *Tm not interested in dressing young 
girls. ” 

His inspiration comes from hearing his customers 
discuss what they need from an outfit; the results are 
clothes which are conversation pieces in themselves. 
The materials used include reflective glass thread, pa- 


I used to make my dotbes, but since I started potting 10 years ago 
I’ve had no time for anything but work. Consequently I spend most 
of my life in legging and T-shirts. I work in these outfits and am 
ashamed to say that I also pop out to the shops in them, but I've 
always gone to a good hairdresser and win spend a lot of money on 
shoes - the last pair cost about £140 from Pied a Tferre. 

There is an irony in the fact that the more successful yon become, 
the less time you have to look it, yet a successful look is expected of 
you. I need to find dotbes to suit a limited budget that will also feel 
and look special - wonderful, casual and comfortable clothes. 

Dressing-up becomes difficult as you get older, because you want 
to look attractive yet not overly sexy. Frantically busy professional 
women need to be able to rely on dotbes that they reel and look 
good in. For me there's the additional desire to have sculptural 
dotbes that move with the body. 1 don’t need fashion for my sense 
of well- being, but I do admire spirited, fun and comfortable clothes. 
When I met Warren it was a magical experience, because his con- 
stant search for materials. was totally unusual, much more akin to an 
artist’s outlook. 


It always amazes me that you can see wonderful, glittering things 
in fashion shows yet the outfit of the average woman in the street 
looks far from exoting. Drabness saddens me desperately. We all . 
know that you feel different when you put on something yon love, 
yet people seem frightened to express themselves with dotbes. 

I don't feel pressurised to dress in a certain way because I want 
my outfits to be right for me. I certainly won’t dress to fit in with 
someone else’s ideal You shouldn’t say things that you don’t mean 
and you shouldn’t wear things that you don’t feel are right for you 
either. I would suggest that people wfaoVe got the time should go to 
the London fashion week as a means of stimulating the imagination, 
but whatever you dp, don’t take what’s on show as “the truth”. 


per, silk, denim and raffia. Yet these garments are far 
from eccentric: the fabrics are sculpted into outfits that 
tend to transcend the boundaries between daytime and 
evening wear. Here, three of Griffiths’ models wear 
clothes from the newcoDection andreveal exactly what 
they look for when preparing to shell out their own 
hard-earned cash on a garment. 


Warren Griffiths, 30 Lambs Conduh Street, London 
WC1N 3LE ( 0171-404 3987) 



Most of the clothes in my wardrobe are variations on a similar theme. For 
example. I’ve always worn men’s suits, mainly because I’m tall with broad 
shoulders which makes them die most comfortable of garments. I also like 
wearing mini skirts and have a fabulously elegant Antony Price cocktail 
dress which I’ve been wearing for years and years. 1 have never had that 
desperate need to know what is being worn for this season. I prefer 
unusual, comfortable and stylish clothes which I can put together myself. If 
I can find a garment incorporating all these factors 1 am likely to buy it and 
wear it again and a gain. 

Designer gear is so wonderful when it’s wdl cut or hangs nicely that I 
will save up for something like a Yohji Yamamoto or a pair of Manolo 
Blahnik shoes, but I don’t necessarily go looking for expensive clothes. 
Sometimes I discover a shop like Warren’s, fall in Jove with a particular line 
aod stick with it, yet I am just as likely to go to find something fabulous at 
Kensington or Camden Market. Part of the art of dressing is the ability to 
accompany a garment with the right accessories in such a way that no one 
necessarily knows where the outfit is from. 

For an actress I am a little off-beat in the way that I dress. In order to be 
even considered for a glamorous part in a big budget film one needs to 
dress accordingly for the audition: designer gear, usually involving ‘leg?’ 
rather than trousers, and eveiything accounted for down to the last detail. 
But fringe shows allow you to wear more or less what you wish, which in 
my case could weD be combat trousers, a long sleeved T-shirt and my 
patent DM bools with the ubiquitous leather jacket. 

Few people want to be dowdy’ and there's nothing wrong with following 
fashion, but being enslaved to it gives the impression of the wearer not 
being entirely sure either of their identity or what they want from life. I 
prefer the simplicity of clothes you can take home without being taken 
over, dotbes with enough room for your own personality. One of my 
teenage daughters is in a band and when I watch them dressing up it’s riv- 
eting because of the totally individual way that they style their look. 


A night for Lethal Lisa, big momma of the Brits 


Phimmy voice, size 18 and a match for Michael Jackson’s choreographers. David Lister meets the woman who brought the awards global recognition 
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Lisa Attdwsom 1 talk posh. Thatfs the way I anf 


W hen Jonathan King sends 
round robins to key figures in 
the music industry complain- 
ing about vote-rigging at the Brit 
awards, h constant target of the barbs 
m his highly entertaining missives is a 
woman he calls Lethal Anderson. 

For Lethal read Lisa. She can be 
lethal and had to be last year when 
Jarvis Cocker took the nuchael out of 
Michael Jackson. Jacko’s choreogra- 
phers, far more burly than choreogra- 
phers have a right to be, tried in 
choreographic parlance to land him 
one. Cocker attempted to flee the 
building. Choreographers gave chase. 
Lisa Andexson weighed in and kept the 
wanfag artistes apart. 

TbeBrii awards forugMwiEnotjust 

celebrate the best of British pop - They 
will also make J300JXW profit for. the 
Brit School for young mosidans and be 
televised across Britain and America. ■ 
Andexson can tabs a lot of the credit 


for that success, yet outside the record 
industry she is almost unknown. 

She was the first woman to head a 
record company when die became 
managing director of RCA in 1989. 
When she was sacked after some inter- 
nal politicking, the major record labels 
asked her to replace the ubiquitous 
Jonathan King and become executive 
producer of the Brits. 

After six years of Anderson, the 
Brits is now an internationally known . 
brand name, the voting structure has 
been democratised, it brings in 
£300,000 a year, compared with the 
£10,000 it made ip 1990, is televised 
across the UK and America, and is the 
rock event of the year. She switched 
the television contract from the BBC : 
■which didn’tpay, to independent tele- 
vision, which did, and had the brochure 
magazine sold in 2^00 shops. . 

: Last year’s Jams v Jackson specta- 
cle was probably one of its greatest 


momenta. How did she deal with it? 
“Tm a big woman with an imposing 
voice,” she explains. Which is proba- 
bly more than enough to frighten 
Michael Jackson. 

Actually, while she does harp on 
about her size rather, Anderson does 
not come across as big at all, more like 
the elegant but perky 45-year-old 
mother that she is. “Oh, come on,” she 
chortles, shaking her blade curb, “how 
can you be elegant and a size 18? And 
Fxn wearing a vest.” 

. The vest can be put down to living 
in a 15th century Kent mansion with 
David Campbell former manager of 
UB40, currently house-husband, and 
their children Hereward (“yes. he 
loves the name”) and Hannah. 

The children are deprived of only 
one adolescent prerequisite. Mum 
tends to rave about the latest bands 


finding a piece of music and you hope 
vour parents don’t like h. But I like the 


your parents don’t like it. But I like the 
same music as my kids." 

Whh a plummy voice and hearty. 


infectious laugh, she does not always 
sound like a music industry person. She 


sound like a music industry person. She 
certainly does not talk like the woman 
whose duties have included marketing 
the Sex Pistols. 


“I know,” she acknowledges, “when 
I came in to the industry 20 years or 


even before they do- ‘‘It’s a bit of a 
problem for me. Your first rebellion is 


so ago everyone still found it necessary 
to speak like David Bailey. But 1 just 
couldn't be bothered with all (hat. I talk 
posh. I'm middle class, Thai's the way 
I am. I'm not going to disguise it” 

She did make one pledge. “I made 
a derision not to suffer from guilt 
about leaving the children or from jet 

lag." 

Is it a sexist business. I wondered? 
She rolled back in her chair with a 
characteristic guffaw and waved her 
hands aloft. “Oh, yes, oh yes, oh yes”. 


affirmations delivered as a crescendo. 

fcrhaps she was thinking of the sales 
conferences she had to attend pre- 
ceded by the statutory soft porn videos. 
“They would say to me, ‘Where’s your 
sense of humour?’ I said, 'Evidently 
not in my cock.’ It's like a dub. It’s all 
geared to going into a clan, into a 
posse. And generally speaking women 
don't do posse. Someone said that in 
the music biz eitheryou ore a babe or 
an ersatz boy, unless you’re over 35 in 
which case you’re an old dog. It’s so 
true. 


‘’During nay record company years 
it was going on all around, kits of bonk- 
ing on sofas and other extra-curricu- 
lar activities. But I never got involved 
in all that. When Richard Branson 
tried to throw me in the swinmung 
pool, I simply glared at him and said, 
‘No, Richard. I*ve been to public 
school. I’ve done all that, been there. 
Don’t,’*’ 
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In government, Labour must learn to say no 


I f the opinion polls are right, 
Tony Blair is heading for a big- 
ger landslide victory in nine 
weeks' time even than the 144-seat 
majority Margaret Thatcher won in 
1983. The conventional wisdom is 
that Labour's lead in the polls will 
narrow as polling day beckons. There 
is no reason why it should. The econ- 
omy may be improving, but it has 
been for some time and John Major's 
ministers seem quite incapable of 
taking time out from July's Conser- 
vative leadership contest to pul on a 
facade of unity. 

The Labour lead seems to have 
fallen since the turn of the year, but 
only because Gallup belatedly came 
into line with other pollsters, revamp- 
ing its survey methods completely and 
adjusting its figures to take “reluctant 
Tories" into account. In fact, the gap 
between the parties has hardly 
changed for a whole year now: since 
last February the Tories have gained 
about three points, two from the 
Liberal Democrats, one from Labour. 

However, the conventional wis- 
dom is right in the sense that the dis- 
parity between Blair and Major does 
not feel as great as that between 
Thatcher and Foot. She had just 
won a war, and the Labour Party was 
a shambles. And. even after all the 
agonising and adjusting in the num- 
ber-crunching fraternity over the 
failure of the opinion polls last time. 


there remains scope for scepticism 
about their figures now. There has 
been some evidence from large ran- 
dom surveys that adjusted polls are 
still overstating Labour's lead, per- 
haps by as much as five percentage 
points. The average Labour lead 
Over the past month of 18 points 
would be cut to 13 points. Even so, 
this would give Mr Blair a majority 
of more than 100 seats - the sort of 
margin by which Mrs Thatcher won 
in 1987. 

The Independent will enter the fray 
next month with polls of its own, car- 
ried out by Harris Research. We will 
report our findings in more cautious 
terms than our rivals, and we will try 
to present a balanced picture based 
on all polling and other evidence. For 
the moment, however, unless this 
week's Wirral South by-election sug- 
gests a dramatic Tory* recovery, that 
picture is of Mr Blair heading into a 
general election set fair to form a. 
majority Labour government. 

So, it is fair to probe a bit deeper 
into the gap between the positions 
espoused by Mr Blair and his team 
now and what they would actually dp 
in government. For the campaign 
until 1 May will not be about the out- 
comes a Labour government would 
like to see, but about catching out rite 
Tories and avoiding being caught 
out. Nor do the issues which domi- 
nate election campaigns usually dom- 
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inate the government that follows. 

Most of the challenges that the new 
administration will face will be those 
of governance rather than polity. 
Northern Ireland may be relapsing 
into conflict, there will be testing 
negotiations on a new European 
treaty to be concluded in a few 
weeks, contentious legislation for 
Scottish devolution to put through 
the Commons plus the trials of the 
unexpected. 

We know how ill-prepared Labour 
was in 1964, after 13 years out of 
power. So Mr Blair’s lot have been to 
management school, they have talked 


to eager civil servants, and on policy 
they have done all their betraying 
before they drew up their manifesto 
nearly a year early. 

Much depends on the relation- 
ships between Labour’s “big guns”. 
Brown, Cook and Prescott, who do 
not get on. This is the context for per- 
sistent speculation about the person- 
alities and dispositions of a Labour 
Cabinet. Weekend reports suggest 
John Prescott has been promised the 
Deputy Prime Minister title he wants, 
as well as a big department such as 
Environment and Transport merged. 
If this raises the profile of green 


issues, fine, but the real question is 
whether title-fights and empire-build- 
ing would get in . the way of sound 
administration. 

However, Mr Blair is unlikely to 
tolerate the kind of ministerial indis- 
cipline that has plagued Mr Major 
the threat of the sack would be real 
because there are talented middle- 
rankers waiting theii turn, and he 
would at least start with backbenches 
free of embittered ex-ministers. 

So if Mr Biair wants to give his gov- 
ernment a sense of direction, he 
would be well placed to do so. But it 
is still unclear what that would be. We 
hope democratic reforms will gain a 
momentum of their own if the ques- 
tion of how we are governed is 
opened up, but, like Roy Jenkins's 
liberalising social reforms of the 
1960s, that would probably happen 
against the grain of the Prime Min- 
ister's cautious instincts. 

It is sometimes argued that devo- 
lution and electoral reform would be 
a good way of making the country feel 
as if a Labour government had made 
a difference at a time when the scope 
for action on “‘bread-and-butter” 
issues of prosperity and jobs is so lim- 
ited. But we do not advocate them for 
that reason: our argument is that 
extending and enriching democracy is 
part of taking on vested interests, 
spreading wealth and improving life- 
chances for alL 


Certainly, a new government s 
room for economic manoeuvre 
would be limited, But it will be all tnc 
more so if Mr Blair fails to take on 
the Establishment. Already his 
unwillingness to say that anyone 
would lose out under Labour is 
unconvincing: in government it 
would be disastrous. 


The Euro-sceptic 
son g contest 

T he Referendum Party has found 
another fun wav to spend Sir 
James Goldsmith's £20m. by record* 
ing a single called “Let the People 
Decide”. There’s enough material 
now for a Media Studies PhD on the 
history of polit-pop, starting with 
“Seven-and-a-half Per Cent Swing" by 
the Floating Voters in 1970. After 
“Let’s Go Liberal*', featuring David 
Steel’s voice over a thumping disco 
beat, in the 1979 election, it would be 
dominated by vou-know-who, with 
“Hello Maggie’ ’( 1979) and “It’s Mag- 
gie For Me” (1983), by Vince Hill, 
and, for balance, “Stand Down Mar- 
garet” by The Beat, which made it to 
Number 22 in 1980. But, given Sir 
James’s recent difficulties, it is the-sub- 
title of the new single that gets our 
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Russian myth 
of ‘betrayal 
by Nato’ 

Sir: Andrei Olenin writes (letter. 19 
February) Lhat “the post-German 
unification process has shown lhat 
Nato reneged on its pledge not to 
expand eastwards after the Warsaw 
Pact's dissolution. Why should we 
believe Nato this rime?” 

In the “German unification 
process”. Soviet fears were 
certainly addressed by a treaty 
commitment that Lhe only forces 
stationed in former East Germany 
would be “German units of 
territorial defence which are not 
integrated into alliance structures" 
i.Keesing's Record or World 
Events. 37717). Has this been 
violated? 

The treaty contained no clauses 
relative to the Warsaw Pact's 
dissolution, since lhat was not then 
internationally assumed - indeed 
the Conventional Forces in Europe 
treaty then being negotiated was 
based on the principle of force 
parity (within Europe) between 
Nato’ and the Warsaw Pact, the 
assumption being lhat both would 
continue, though “no longer 
adversaries". 

The Pact was, however, falling to 
pieces, and it formally decided in 
February 19^1 on the early 
dissolution of its military 
structures. That month 
Chechoslovakia. Poland and 
Hungary sought “total integration 
inio ilie'European political" 
economic, security and legislative 
order", which, they soon made 
clear, they took to'include Nato 
membership. 

Nato thus had to respond to the 
wish of many ex- Warsaw Pact 
members to join. It was initially 
cool-, (oreign ministers declared in 
June 1991 that “we will not seek 
unilateral advantage from the 
changed situation in Europe nor 
threaten the legitimate interests of 
□nv state”, and in October Nato 
officials are reported as staling lhat 
the organisation was “not prepared 
to entertain the notion of 
membership" for ex-Warsaw pact 
countries (Kecsing's. 333 1 3. 

38354). 

Half a decade later there has 
been a reversal of this attitude, and 
one can argue as to whether or not 
the change was wise. Bui I am not 
sure that it equates with the 
reneging on a '■pledge", as claimed 
by Mr Olenin. Perhaps he has 
further justification. But to a casual 
observer, it looks rather as if 3 
potentially dangerous "Western 
bclraval” mvlh is building. 

I pd'dundabin 
Si Edmund Hull, Oxford 

Israel's cruelty 
to Vanunu 

Sir: Tlie imminent visit by 
President Ezer Wcizmun of Israel is 
surely marred by his government’s 
lonunuiiig imprisonment of 
Mordcchui Vanunu. now in his 1 1th 

\ear of solitary confinement. 

Yanunus "crime" was to tell the 
Sunday Times of the secret 
stockpile of Israeli nuclear 
weapons manufactured at Dimona 
nuclear research centre, where he 
had been a technician. His 
revelation was an act of conscience, 
for no reward, intended to allow 
the public in Israel and throughout 
the world an opportunity to debate 
the threat of nuclear proliferation 
in the Middle East. 

To hold anyone for over a decade 
in solitary confinement in a small, 
wind owl css ceil is against all 
civilised standards and cannot be 


justified on security or any other 
ground. This treatment has rightly i 
been condemned by Amnesty 
International as cruel, inhuman 
and degrading. 

In October last year. Professor 
Joseph Rotblat, the Nobel Peace 
Prize Laureate, appealed 
personally to President Weizman to 
show clemency to Vanunu, but to 
no avail. Now there is another 
opportunity for us to make known 
our concern for Vanunu’s well- 
being. We call on politicians and 
members of the public to join with 
i us in this humanitarian appeal for 
[ the immediate release of 
Mordeehai Vanunu. 

PETER BEN6NSON 
PETER PRICE 
ANDREW WILSKI 
BRUCE KENT 
JAKOB VON UEXKULL 
Trustees for the Campaign to Fret 
limunit 
London SEI 

Invest to boost 
UK exports 

Sin If the Lords survive and British 
manufacturing goes down the 
plughole, it will be because, as an 
ancient duke once told me: 
“Businessmen are so inarticulate.” 

There is no point in asking 
whether investment in the UK is 
“unusually low" (“Rust belt 
romantics”. 20 February). The 
question Is whether it is as high as 
we need, and the answer is a 
resounding “No." 

It is clearly not high enough to 
employ the two million who are out 
of work and cut their £25bn annual 
cost to the exchequer, nor to 
recover our long-standing trade 
surplus in manufacturing. 


Diane Coyle says that “private 
sector business investment is about 
die same, relative to the size of the 
economy, as in the other big 
advanced economies”. But that 
condemns us to an economy which 
is not big enough to give us the 
exports needed to balance our 
trade, nor to pay for the long- 
neglected demands of the public 
sector, health, education and 
housing. 

Diane Coyle’s eminent 
businessmen cannot increase 
industrial investment by waving a 
wand. The cost of financing 
investment in the UK is 40 per cent 
higher than that of our nearest 
continental rivals because we will 
insist on keeping a yo-yo currency 
which adds to the risk of 
investment for export and which 
also has a long-standing tendency 
to inflation. The political rhetoric 
which wraps the Union Jack round 
our depredated currency leaves 
hard-headed businessmen cold. 

The substitute for the rust -belt 
industries is a rate of investment in 
new products high enough to 
overtake our competitors again and 
regain the share of trade which we 
lost in the Eighties. We will not do 
lhat so long as the high risk of 
investment in sterling enables our 
main continental competitors to put 
down 40 per cent more investment 
- 40 percent more new products - 
for the same interest cost 
Sir FRED C ATHERWOOD 
Balsham, Cambridge 
f The author was Conservative 
Member of the European PaAiamenl 
for Cambridge and North 
Bedfordshire from 1984^94) 


Why do farmers 
waste water? 

Sir The climate must not carry the 
whole can for water shortages (“It's 
a rainier than average February; so 
why are the water companies talking 
again about crisis?" 22 February). 

Many years ago, my father taught 
me to water the garden only after 
sundown. The plants don't scorch 
and the water is put to best use by 
sinking into the soD overnight, 
without significant evaporation. 

So why are farmers allowed to 
fling our predous water supplies 
heavenwards in the heat of the 
day? Last summer, in this region of 
East Anglia, such wasteful practice 
was observed daily, often in 
temperatures of 80F and over. 

Given lhat larmers either tap 
into valuable and ever-diminishing 
aquifer sources, or abstract from 
rivers which eventually feed 
reservoirs, can the extravagant 
daytime use of this method of 
irrigation be justified? 

BARBARA POINTON 
Thriplaw. Cambridgeshire 


Becket and I 

Sir David Aaronovitch (comment, 
15 February) attributes to me 
several weird views which I 
certainly do not hold. 

It is because I believe my fellow 
dti 2 en$ deserve and can appreciate 
the best that has been thought and 
said in the realm of doctrine, liturgy 
and worship, that I am a member of 
the Prayer Book Society, which 


aims to keep the Book of Common 
Prayer in use in the church. 

At the time I was approached for 
comment, I was given the 
impression that the Becket relic 
was to be permanently returned to 
the Cathedral, not just for 
exhibition purposes. I stick to the 
belief that the shifting of human 
remains from one venue to 
another, except for some dire 
necessity, is lacking in respect The 
placing of them on open display for 
the purpose of tourism is similarly 
disrespectful, and if it is done to 
encourage pilgrimage or prayer 
then it indicates a pre-Refonnation 
theology in which prayer offered in 
the presence of relics has more 
validity than other prayer. 
MARGARET THOMPSON 
Secretary, The Prayer Book Society 
London EC4 


Tip for Gummer 

Sin Your leading article on John 
Gummer and his warnings of global 
warming (22 February) concludes 
with the advice to tax energy. While- 
not disagreeing. I feel that it would 
be better if you advised him not to 
tax attempts to save energy. 

If I buy loft insulation, pay a 
contractor to put in cavity-trail 
insulation, pay for double glazing, 
or buy energy-efficient light bulbs - 
all as advocated by our government 
- that same government sits back 
nibbing its hands in glee and 
pocketing 17 J percent VAT on the 
value of mv purchases. 

SC BLACK 

Neman Aycliffe, Co Durham 


Red Cross list 
of war babies 

Sin The case of four-year-old Edita 
Keranovic (“family furious as 
judge says war baby roust stay”, 18 
February) highlights the reasons 
why the Red Cross takes specific 
steps to ensure that families living 
in armed conflict situations either 
remain together or are reunited as 
soon as possible. 

The British Red Cross keeps a 
register for ail children coming into 
the country without their parents 
or usual carers. This register allows 
us to hold, in confidence, details on 
young people which will help us to 
locate them and restore family 
contact should there be an enquiry 
from a parent or close relative via 
the Red Cross International 
Tracing and Messages Services. We 
ask that anyone looking after a 
child from abroad makes sure that 
we have this vital information. 

No doubt there will be a number 
of cases similar to Edita's where 
foster parents in Britain wish to 
adopt Bosnian children in their 
charge. 

The Red Cross urges that 
enquiries are first undertaken, and 
properly followed up. through the 
Red Cross, to find out if relatives 
are stiii alive and able to care for 
such children. 

In our experience, tracing 
enquiries can take some time and a 
period of least two years should 
elapse before any adoption 
procedures begin. 

This allows time for information 
to be- gathered and a family reunion 
to take place if circumstances 
allow. 

SANDRA SINGER 
British Red Cross 
London SW1 


Labour hesitance 
over gay rights 

Sin I share Peter Tatchell’s 
disappointment that Labour 
appears to have withdrawn its 
pledge, made in 1992. to introduce 
anti-discrimination legislation for 
the gay community (“Labour gives 
pledge on age of gay consent". 20 
February). 

But he is perhaps a little over- 
zealous in his criticisms. Jack 
Straw's speech this week is a signal 
that the shadow front bench is 
beginning at long last to show 
steadier nerves on lesbian and gay 
issues, and is therefore to be 
welcomed. 

If. as we are told. “New Labour” 
is intent on making only those 
promises it can and will keep, then 
it may yet become the party of 
government that sets rolling the 
wheel of change on homosexual 
issues that was loosened, and no 
more, by the age of consent debate 
three years ago. 

Here's to a ray of cautious 
optimisra. 

JOHN JACKSON 
London SWJ6 

Sin The continuing confusion 
over the application of Section 28 
is just one of many reasons why 
this piece of legislation should be 
repealed. 

Section 28 of the Local 
Government Act applies to the 
activities of local authorities and 
not to the activities of schools as 
stated in your report. 

The Department of Education 
circular 5/94 Education Act 1993 - 
sex education in schools clarifies the 
situation. Seclioa 28 does not apply 
to sex education in schools. 

The policy and content of school 
sex education is the responsibility 
of school governors and not the 
local authority. 

GtLLLENDERYOU 
Senior Development Officer 
Sex Education Forum 
London EC1 

Sir: As an eminent scientist 
Richard Dawkins (Letters. 19 
February) should allow the concept 
of likelihood to inform his 
judgement 

It is highly unlikely that, now or 
ever, any woman would wish to 
abort a foetus that showed 
generic signs of basketball 
incompetence - few poor ball- 
players are the focus of social 
malice and abuse. 

Some homosexuals, however, 
are subject to such malice and 
abuse (sometimes from their 
mothers and their fathers). There 
is therefore a stronger likelihood 
of suspected homosexuals being 
aborted. 

To allow the reinforcement of 
this likelihood would appear to 
condone the “stamping out” of 
homosexuality. It should not be 
surprisingthat homosexuals take 
offence at such a notion. 
lANFLtNTOFF 
London SW6 

My ancestor was 
killed at Benin 

Sin I totally agree with the Labour 
MP Benue Grant about returning 
the Benin artefacts to their rightful 
owners ( “The looting of Benin", 22 
February). 

I am writing to Mr Grant to 
organise compensation for the 
descendants of the brave and 
heroiepeopie killed during the 
rape of Benin in 1897 - one of 
whom was ray great-great- 
grandfather. 

OOLOGBOSERE 
London E12 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 

Fax: 0171-293 2056; e-mail kners&mdcpendent.co.uk). 

E-mail correspondents are asked to give a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 
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the £10bn 
cost of 
British 
illiteracy 


Michael 

Barber 


f I < i[i e Hong Kong and Shanghai 

I Bank recruits employees from 

JL- aver 50 different national educa- 
tion systems.- It is not alone, f-agfa day 
that passes, more businesses find them- 
selves recmiting staff globally. This has 
profound implications lor our national 
education system. Unless its standards 
match those of the best worldwide, our 
young people may find that in the 
global job market they fall fax behind 
their peers from Singapore, New 
Zealand or Germany. They will have 
been betrayed. 

In setting up the Literacy Thsk Force, 
which will report on Thursday, David 
Bhmkett anticipated this challenge. Its 
task has been to design a strategy 
which, if pursued over a five to tmi year 
| period, would ensure that all eleven- 
year-olds could not only read but read 
welL If we want our school and college 
leaving standards to match the best m 
the 21st century, we must first ensure 
that reading standards are transformed. 

In the 1996 national tests, only 57 per 
cent of pupils achieved or exceeded the 
standard expected of eleven year olds. 
International comparisons suggest that 
in literacy we are in the second division, 
well behind New Zealand and the United 
States, to mention just English-speaking 
examples! Most wonyingjy of all,- we have 
a long tail of trader-performing schools, 
not just in urban areas. The costs to a 
country of illiteracy, in lost business, 
remedial education, crime and benefit - 
payments have been calculated by 
accountants Erast & ."Young to be over j 
£10 billion per annum. 

The present government has pnt the 
issue of literacy on the agenda. It has 
also robustly and repeatedly criticised 
primary teachers for not teaching prop- 
eriy. Yet - amazingly - there has never 
been a major national initiative to 
enable all primary teachers to learn the 
most effective methods of teaching 
reading. No wonder so many primary 
teachers are bewildered and confused. 
As the criticism is heaped upon them, 
they find themselves basing their teach- 
ing approach upon a distant recollectibn - 
of what they learnt when they, trained. 
This is a# itaoccepjahly haphazard state j 
of affairs. * ■ 1 ! ’ i 1 



To deny that some are brighter than others, and that it's predictabte from our gene*, is to deny Darwinism 


Nature and nurture is not an either/or issue, says Richard Dawkins 


P olly Tbjmbee is my hero, a journal- 
istic knight in shining armour. Tb 
tone down the metaphor, she can 
usually be relied upon to hit any nail 
squarely on the head. Bat nobody 
is perfect, and even the best-placed and best- 


IsHomo sapiens some sort of bizarre excep- 
tion to the rule? That doesn’t sound a very 
Toynbee^ suggestion She says “there is no 


gene fear in t^Hgence ...” but she qualifies this 
by adding “there are a laj^s frumber of genes 
responsible ...” Yes mdeedp^Bt there are a 
large number of genes respon^Iefor running 
speed m horses, milk yield in cows, pugnacity 
ijkJBgbm^pdcs and pit buD^erners. Why 
of many genes make pre- 

into fee notorious problems 
«#f 4e^^^^ttefliigence, we cap Drove to our- 
sdves'tnavm a powerfully predictive sense, 
there have been gehes'fbr intelligence for mil- 
lions of years of human history. All you must 
assume is that, by whatever defimtion you axe 
prepared to accept, we are more intelligent 
than our ape ancestors. Certainly our brains 
are spectacularly bigger than our fossil ances- 
tors'. Right then, how has that evolutionary 
change come about? 

There is only oneway: genes for intelligence 


intentibned thumb occarioc 
He* column last Thursday, 


ports a bruise, 
nature of our 
me”, must not 
eritinaspirit 


Mo wonder so 
many primary 
teachers are 
bewildered j 


The Literacy Tbsk Force report wfl] 
show how - for less than £20 million a 
year over 4 years, a sum which can eas- 
ily be contained within present levels of 
education expenditure - all 190,000 pri- 
mary teachers could be enabled to teach 
reading in accordance with interna- 
tionally cried and tested best practice. 

The most powerful exemplars are to 
be found in United States, Australia and 
New Zealand The Success for All pro- 
ject run by Bob' Slavic from Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore , uses 


dass. Children are systematically taught 
phonics. Smaller groups are also used 
to reinforce the message. The central 
principles which underpin Slavin’s pro- 
gramme are dear prevention is better 
than cure; intervention should be early 
and intensive (which demands that 
pupils axe regularly assessed), a belief 
that every student can succeed; -and 'a 
relentless determination to pursue the 
agreed approach. 

This, and a similarly successful pro- 
gramme in Victoria, Australia demon- 
strate that radical improvements in lit- 
eracy standards are possible. We now 
need to apply these lessons strategically 
in all 20,000 primary schools in England. 
New Zealand has come dosest to 
achieving this goal- We may be able to 
beat than at cricket but in rugby and lit- 
eracy they leave us standing. The key to 
their approach is to ensure that the vast 
majority of children — 80. per cent or 
more - learn to read first tune through 
being. taught property- Through. an 
intensive but brief period of one-to-one 
teaching for those who have fallen 
behind at age six - an approach called j 
re ading recovery - a further fifteen per 

cent leara to read. The remaining 5 per j 

cent, many of whom hnve severe learn- 

■ . L..„ lUa nmnnvt nf an - 


pass without correcwMi.and Coffer it in a spirit 
! of pained admiration^?-, , - 

^ Owing to some 
tice of the newspa^fi^t$feL 
write then own headings, to Fcffly Tbynbeecari- 
■ not be blamed for: “Gene testing is pointless. 
Our fates are more likely to be shaped by our 
postcodes”. Nevertheless, it is an accurate 
reflection of what she wrote. 

But even if the postcode remark were true, 
gene testing wouldn't be pointless. Insurance 
actuaries would still want to read our genes, 
just as they record our smoking habits though 
the link between smoking and disease is sta- 
tistical, not absolute. Both genes and smoking 
contribute to ycrar risk- Nature and nurture are 
not competitors such that one wins and the 
other loses. . . 

She gives the game away when she misuses 
the word “predictor”; “Even, those genes that 
show a strong disposition to specific conditions 
such as heart disease are not predictors- If 
those who know they are in danger eschew a 
(Set offriedM are bars they will not die of heart 
disease.” 

But we can simultaneously say. without coii- 
tra diction: Even those environmental factors 
.that showa strong disposition tosperific con- 
ditions such as heart disease are not predic- 
tors. If you are fortunate in your genes you can 
eat fried Mars bars a D day and you won’t die 
of heart disease. 

Both diet and genes contribute to the prob- 
ability of heart disease. So do other factors such 
as stress. In the real world, prediction means 
statistical prediction, prediction of probability. 
When a tipster recommends a particular horse, 
he weighs up the past form of all the horses, 
adding in rumours and stable lad gossip 
together with expectations about the “going” 
(which in turn depend upon statistical weather 


selves 


is Homo sapiens 
a bizarre exception 
to the rule? j 


forecasts). The result is a probability. On aver- 
age you’ll win more by following a good tip- 


age you'll win more by following a good tip- 
ster than, by betting completely at random. 

When a successful racehorse is sold for stud, 
his purchaser is betting (lots of) money on a 
statistical prediction about the horse's genes. 
If there never had been genes for racing abil- 
ity in horses, there wouldn't be a separate 
breed of racehorse ai all. By analogy, there 
wouldn't be separate breeds of trotting horses, 
carthorses, polo ponies, sheepdogs, gnndogs, 
or fighting Dulls. 


(orwhateveryou want to call the qualities that 
separate us from our ancestors) have been 
favoured in the gene pool No evolutionary 
change in X can take place unless there are 
genes for X varying in the population. It fol- 
lows that, during the millions of years in which 
we have been pulling ahead of our ape ances- 
tors, some of us have been brighter than oth- 
ers, and it has been predictable Stan our gooes. 
Tb deny that, you must deny Darwinism, 
something that a person of Folly Tbynbee's 
education and intelligence will not do, how- 
ever tempted by liberal good intentions. 

Genes are important causal agents, com- 
bining with other genes and with environ- 
mental agents in the statistical determination 
of our abilities. The way in which they com- 
bine is best understood m terms of the statis- 
tical technique called “analysis of variance”. 
Improvement in our understanding of the 
world is equivalent to an increase in our abil- 
ity to preact outcomes as we take into account 
more causal agents. Equivalently, our uncer- 
tainty is progressively reduced, measured as 
increasing proportions of variance explained. 

Variance is a measure of how variable a pop- 
ulation is. and therefore how ignorant we are 
about any random member of it. The total vari- 


ance is the sum of variance due to diet, due 
to education, due to genes, due to this, that 
or the other, plus finally a residue of unex- 
plained variance. If all you know is that I am 
human, your best guess of my ability to run a 
mile is that I am average for the whole popu- 
lation. But your confidence is negligible. The 
population includes everything from aged 
cripples ro babes m arms: the variance is large, 
and at this stage it all lies in the unexplained 
residue. 

f#i now tell you that I am male, nnnytwen- 
tiesvand in regular txaimng, your confidence 
increases as portions of variance are shifted 
from unexplained residue to explained cate- 
gories. If I now tell you that my rather is called 
Roger Bannister, your estimate and your con- 
fidence change again. 'With each new piece of 
information, whether genetic or environmen- 
tal, the iraexplamed. variance decreases and the 
accuracy of the prediction increases. 

There is a complication. Not all variance is 
“additive”. Sometimes there arc “interac- 
tions”. In the statistical sense, this means some- 
thing other than addition, and it is often 
treated as equivalent to multiplication. If a boy 
is very slightly cleverer than his toother for 
genetic reasons, the difference may be just 
enough to push him, but not his brother, 
through the eleven-plus and into grammar 
school The eventual result of this may be that 
one brother becomes a professor, the other an 
unemployed labourer. 

The difference in their genes is nowhere near 
enough to account for the final difference in 
worldly success. It Iras been multiplied by a 


threshold effect, the eleven-phis examination. 
The genes' contribution to the variance is no 


The genes' contribution to the variance is no 
longer simpfy additive. There fea “genes x edu- 
cation” interaction. In the full analysis of vari- 
ance, the total variance is partitioned into its 
additive components (genes, diet, education, 
etc) plus all the interactions (genes x educa- 
tion, genes x diet, education x diet, etc). Once 
again, there is a residue of unexplained vari- 
ance, but we have reduced it by subtraction not 
only of the additive components bat of the 
interactions too. 

Interaction is a technical expression of 
what we see as “unfair” or “double jeopardy”. 
Some people are disadvantaged by their genes 
and this will affect their lives and their health. 
That’s bad enough- If nwiranm co mpanies are 
allowed to use this information to penalise 
them again, they will end up penalised twice. 
Polly Toynbee is right - and typically so - to 
call for legal sanctions to make insurers 
spread the nsk. Spreading risk is, after all, what 
insurance is all about. But we shan’t help any- 
body, and might play into the hands of 
unscrupulous insurers, if we falsely underes- 
timate the importance of genes. 


From Shylock to the Scot Rifkind 


Anti-Semitism is a slippery thing at home or abroad, says Paul Vallely 


ing difficulties, have the support of an 
individual learning plan many of 


these, too, will learn to read ultimately. 

Once best practice has been adopted 
across this country as the Thsk Force 
proposes, Reading Recovery will make 
sense here too, especially if it can 
become more cost effective. 

The proposals, to be published on 
Thursday, blend the international expe- 

rience with the best work here. On that 

fimr foundation we propose a pro- 
gramme of training which will enable 
every primary learner to use the mast 
effective methods. As standards of ht- 


eracy rise, primary rcaoicis ww ip 
respect from the public that then work 
deserves. The first step towards the 
transformatioB of standards is believing 
we can do it The ewdence proves we can. 


Profc&or Michael Barber of the Institute 
qf Education, London University, is 
Wtahman qf the Literacy Zfcsfc Force. 


I heard that a leading German 
newspaper had referred to the 
British Foreign Secretary as “the 
Jew Riflcmd" I felt itvisceraliy. 

It’s a slippery thing, anti-Semi- 
tism, not least so for those of us 
who are not Jewish. There are two 
intermingled issues: a straight- 
forward one of prejudice arid a 
more intangible one of mere 
awareness -people seem to divide 
into those who notice, whether 
someone is Jewish or not and 
those who arc largely blind to the 
feet Perhaps nations do too. 

: Until this row broke most mem- 
bers of the public asked to 
describe Malcolm Rifkind would 
have said he was a posh Scot For 
the majority Jewishness would: 
not have come into it Suddenly, 


with three words in the leading 
conservative daily, the Frankfurter 
Atigemeine. Zoning, powerful 
- latent emotions have been 
released. Senior Tbiy and Labour 
figures alike have spoken of their 
“abhorrence" at the “canker" 
inside Germany “that may never 
be entirely expunged”. It is “an 
appalling incident which must not 
be allowed to go nncbaDenged r . 

Until now we might have 
thought old lines had become 
. blurred Conservatives may once 
have shouted “Shylock” at 
Disraeli but some of the most 
powerful British advocates in 
recent times for Zionism have 
been right-wing Conservatives. 
And Mrs Thatcher, who was said 
to have had more Estonians than 
Etonians in her Cabinet, was 
according to' Nigel- Lawson's 
memoirs “without the faintest 


trace of anti-Semitism in her 


make-op". 
Yet there 


Yet there was quite a stir when 
The Sunday Telegraph ran an inves- 
tigation into the Jews in the 
Thatcher administration. And 
Alan Gaik’s Diaries revealed talk 
at eminent Tbiy tables about there 
being “too many Jews” in the 
Thatcher Cabinet. Others report 
continuing remarks in high Tbiy 
circles today - always more in sor- 
row than in anger - about why 
neither Rifkind or Howard could 
ever become party leader. 

The fact is that any mere state- 
ment on race is never mere. Just 
to speak some things aloud invites 
inferences about divided loyalties 
and much else. The tine between 
prejudice and political correctness 
is sometimes a hard one to pick. 

Many German commentators 
insist this is a fuss about nothing. 


The 28-year-old German jour- 
nalist who used the phrase claims 
that she was merely remarking on 
the irony of a Jewish Briton quot- 
ing a German Protestant (Luther) 
in a speech in Germany whose 
real audience was back m the UK. 

used toe form der Juden^ popu- 
larised by Goebbeis rather than 
the more neutral judische. 

The ensuing rowpoints to 
something deeper. “We are no 
longer anti-Semitic,” a German 
musician is supposed to have told 
an English violinist “We have 15 
Jews in this orchestra. How many 
do you have in yours?” It may be 
decency or just wishful- thinking 
drat bunds us to knowing the 
answer. We must only hope that 
we are not simply averting our 
eyes from something we need to 
root out. 




Could you please 
not repeat 
the question? 


1. Have you noticed that 
newspapers used to commission 
and print opinion poD results the 
whole time, bur that even in 
advance of the coming election 
there don’t seem to be any? 

□ No, I hadn’t. 

□ Yes. I bad. 

□ Yes, and isn’t it wonderful to be 
spared? 

2. Fra instance, the Wirral South 
by-election is only days away but 
nobody seems lo have deluged us 
with the usual poll soundings. All 
we have had so far is the rough 
findings of canvassers 

and a defiant shake of 
the white flag from “Dr” 

Brian Mawhmney. But 
no polls. Wfry not, do 
you think? 

□ Because the polls got 
it so wrong at the last 
election that the papers 
don’t warn to bum their 


□ Because the polls got 

it right at the last 
election and then people 
changed theft minds 
after reading the poll H 

results and before voting, w 

thus making it look as if If: 

the polls were wrong. r ' 1 

□ Because Tbry papers 

are sick of Blair being so far ahead 
all the time and would rather not 
even print the polls. 

□ Betause the papers have finally 
tumbled to the feet that polls are 
not news and nobody gives a toss 
about them. 

3. The absence of polls is very 
carious, because the British have 
always loved indulgmgin 
speculation. Politicians are always 
being asked how they think the 
vote will go. The public is always 
wasting its money phoning in to 
vote on matters they cannot 
possibly affect. Cricketers and 
football managers are always being 



asked to predict the result of 
fixtures. The Lottery is all about 


forecasting things, and so are 
football pools and astrology, and 
so are an those programmes on 
BBC which show the build-up to 
Five Nations rugby internationals, 
although that might be a bit 
different, because international 
rugby is about the only sport that 
the BBC has still got hold of, so 
they have to m3kit dry until 
everyone is bored silly, but the ■ 
question remains: Although we 
soli love speculation, have we 
actually got fed up wth polls 
themselves? 

□ Yes. 

□ No. 

□No, we haven't It’s just that we 
are fed up bring asked the wrong 
questions. 

4. How do you mean, being asked 
the wrong questions? 

□\tell, foe poflstere only ever ask 
questions like: If there were an 
election tomorrow, which party 
would yon vote for? 

□ Or, Much of the three party 
leaders do you rale most highly? 

□ Or, if John Major stepped down. 


who would you favour most as the 
next Tory leader? 

5. Well, what’s wrong with 
questions like that? 

□ Everything. 

□ They are the son of questions 
which only politicians want to 
know the answers: to. 

□ They are the sort of dumb-assed 
questions asked by interviewers on 
the Today programme. 

□ They don’t reflect the kind of 
questions the voter is asking, 

6. OK, wise guy, what kind of 
questions is the voter asking? 

□ For belter or 
worse, the average 
voter would like to 
see the foflewing 
questions asked: 

□ Why can’t we have 
that nice Mr Major 
hack in charge hut 
with a Labour 
majority? 

□ WbveanT we have 
a Labour 

government taking 
over, but Kenneth 
Clarke continuing as 
m;i__ Chancellor, as he is 

IT1II6S the only Tory 

1C ino4nn minister who seems 

mngion to know y/tal ^ 

doing? 

□ And Gordon Brown doesn’t? 

□ Why hasn’t Michael Howard 
sued Private Eye for accusing him 
of being a lunatic? 

□ If Mr Major says that devolution 
would betray 1,000 years of history, 
how does he account for the fact 
that Scotland was independent for 
most of the period, and what does 
this tell us about Major's grasp of 
history? 

D Does it matter if Malcolm 
Rifkind is Jewish or not ... ? 

7. Hold on, hold on. This Malcolm 
Rifkind business is very serious, is 
it not? 

□No, it’s not. 

□ Who cares if he is Jewish? 

□ Except those people who are 
already puzzled by his strangled 
Scottish accent. 

□Except those people who miss 
Rabbi Hugo Gryu on Radio 4 very 
much and think of Malcolm 
Rifkind as a pretty poor Jewish 
replacement. , 

8. Hmm .. . Tb sum up, then - do 

you think polls are a good or bad 
thing? I 

□ There you go again. 

□ Asking excruciatingly simple- | 

minded questions. 

□ The answer is that, like most 
thing, polls can be good or bad. 

□It all depends on the context. 

□ But of course you can’t get a 
good headline out of a statement 
beginning: “It all depends ... ” 


n Which may be why polls are not 
much in evidence these days. 


much in evidence these days. 

□ Because, for from being too 
simple for us, they are actually too 
sophisticated for most voters. 

If you agree, phone Ifes. If you 
disagree, phone the No me. If you 
don’t know iviiat this is all about, 
wail ti3 the election comes along 
and senv you right. 


HEALTHCARE FOR PEOPLE OVER 50 


CONSULT 
THE RIGH 
SPECIALS 
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D eveloped exclusively for people aged 
50 and over. SAGA Private Healthcai 


M50 and over, SAGA Private Healthcare 
provides extensive medical cover at a 
price you may find surprisingly affordable. 


✓ Full cover for in-patient treatment, plus 
Surgeons' and Anaesthetists’ fees* 


i/ Immediate 30% no claims discount rising 
to 50% after only 4 claim-free years 


✓ Medical conditions that occurred before you 
join may be covered after 2 years* 


✓ Guaranteed acceptance from age 50 with 
no upper age limit and no medical 
examination required 


i/ Tax relief on your premiums. If you are aged 
60 and over 


t/ FREE pair of “his and hers" wrist watches 
when you enrol 


'Subject to policy conditions 


SAGA Private Healthcare is underwritten by Prime Health 


01483 553 553 
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Frank Launder 


Many of Britain's finest films, 
including The Lady Ibnishes, 
Millions Like Us, Tfie Happiest 
Days of Yow Life and The Belles 
of Si Trinians bear the name of 
Frank Launder as writer, pro- 
ducer or director. 

For most of his career his 
name was teamed with that of 
Sidney Giiliat, both men pro- 
ducing and writing together, but 
usually directing alone. They 
had an acute affinity for por- 
traying the British sensibility, 
and Launder had a special skill 
(acknowledged by Giiliat) for 
comedy characterisation and 
droll wit 

Born in Hftchin, Hertford- 
shire in 1907, he turned to act- 
ing after a brief spell as a clerk, 
joining a repertory company in 
Brighton. Before the age of 21 
he had written two plays, one of 
which was seen in Brighton by 
a film executive, who offered 
Launder work at Elstree Studios 
as a title writer for sQent films, 
starting with Cocktail (1928). 
His first talkie was an adapta- 
tion of Under die Greenwood 
Tree (1929), on which the liter- 
ary advisor was Sidney Giiliat 

The two men became a team 
in 1933 when they co-scripted 
with Qiffbrd Grey Facing the Mu- 
sic, a bright comedy with songs 
starring Jose Collins and Stanley 
Lupino. He and Giiliat decided 


to stay together as a team - the 
volatile Launder and practical 
Giiliat complemented each oth- 
er well - and in 1936 had a suc- 
cess with a lively train thriller 
Seven Sinners, in which Edmund 
Lowe and Constance Cummings 
amusingly trade down a gang who 
have staged a train wreck to dis- 
guise a murder. 

Later the team scripted one 
of the best train films of all rime, 
Hitchcock's The Lady Vanishes 
(1938). Adapted from Ethel 
Lina White’s novel. The Wheel 
Spins, this superb mixture of Sus- 
pense, mystery and humour is 
an acknowledged classic for 
which the writing team came up 
with two original characters. 
Charters and Caldicolt (played 
by BasQ Radford and Naunton 
Wayne), upper-class English- 
men more interested in Test 
Match results than the spies and 
murderers surrounding them- 
So successful were the pair that 
the writers incorporated them 
into several later films, includ- 
ing another highly enjoyable 
train thriller, Carol Reed's Mgfa 
Train to Munich (1940) and the 
first two that Launder and Giili- 
at co-directed, Partners in Crime 
(1942, a short) and their first 
feature. Millions Like Us (1943). 
Financed by the Ministry of In- 
formation as wartime propa- 
ganda, the latter became in 



Aiastair Sim in The Belles of St Trinians (1954), directed by Launder 


Launders hands a trenchant 
and moving stud)’ of factory life 
and the disparate classes that 
wartime work brings together. 

Though continuing to write 
and produce as a team, the two 
men then decided to direct 
separately. Launder' s first be- 
ing 2,000 Women (1944), a 
melodramatic but entertaining 
story set in an internment camp 
for women in occupied France. 
In 1945 Launder and Giiliat set 
up their own production com- 
pany, Individual Pictures, and 
the following year produced 
Gilliat’s fine hospital thriller 
Green for Danger and Launders 
I See A Dark Stranger ( 1946), a 
delightfully quirky comedy- 
thriller about an Irish girl (Deb- 
orah Kerr) who initially hates 
the British and thus is easily ma- 
nipulated by German spies, 
like most Launder-Gilliai films 
it made supreme use of Britain’s 
gallery of fine character actors 
such as Raymond Huntley, 
whose Nazi here was a more sin- 
ister one than the secretly dis- 
dainful one he had memorably 
etched in the earlier Night Train 
to Munich. 

Launder’s Captain Boycott 
(1947) and The Blue Lagoon 
(1948) were only moderately 
successful, but in 1950 be di- 
rected a comic masterpiece, the 
hilarious The Happiest Days of 
Your Life. Launder had always 
displayed a particular flair for in- 
digenous comedy -be wrote the 
original story for the Will Hay 
classic Oh Mr Porter (1937), 
screenplays for such comics as 
Max Miller and Monty Banks, 
and co-scripted two delightful 
“Inspector Homleigh” films for 
Gordon Harker and Aiastair 
Sim - and this adaptation of 
John Dighton’s hit play about a 
ministerial error which results in 
a girl’s school being billetted at 
an all-boys establishment, was 
skilfully opened out for the 
screen (it was filmed at Bycul- 
la School in Hampshire) and 
benefited from the inspired 



Antonio de 
Almeida 


Comedy characterisation and droN wtt Launder (left) with Sidney GHttat, 1940 Photograph: Fox Photos 


casting of Margaret Ruther- 
ford (who bad created her role 
on stage) and Aiastair Sim as the 
respective beads, and such stal- 
warts as Joyce Grenfell, Richard 
Wattis and Guy Middleton as 
teachers. Sim and Rutherford, 
both celebrated scene-stealers, 
were perfectly matched, critic 
Paul Holt commenting: 

The result of this coolest is happily 
a draw . . . The whole thing ends in 
a shamble of giggles with headmas- 
ter Sim wearmghis exasperation as 
a halo and headmistress Rutherford 
loldng like Queen Boadicea at a dif- 
ficult dress fitting. 

Launder now concentrated 
entirely on film comedy. Lady 
Godiva Rides Again (1952). a 
satire on the beauty-queen busi- 
ness, was enlivened by its grand 
team of cameo performers, in- 
cluding Sim, Kay Kendall, Dora 
Biyan, George Cole and Rende 
Houston, and Folly to be Wise 
( 1952) starring Shri as the chair- 


man of a ‘'brains trust” also had 
its surprsingly uneven script (by 
Launder and Dighton from a 
play by James Bridie) bolstered 
by skilled performances. 

Next came The Belles of St 
Trinians (1954), launching a se- 
ries of films with which Launder 
wOl forever be associated (and 
all of which he directed). With 
Alistair Sim in the dual role of 
a shady bookie and a school 
headmistress, and George Cole. 
Joyce Grenfell Beryl Reid, Irene 
Hand) and Joan Sims among 
those in support, this outra- 
geously farcical tale was enor- 
mously successful and led to four 
sequels, none equalling the in- 
spired lunacy of the original -the 
best is The Great St Trinians Train 

Robbery (1956). 

Like Sim, George Cole was a 
regular player in Launder and 
Giiliat productions. later com- 
menting that their films always 
meant “good scripts but terrible 


money. If Aiastair was in the fihn 
it was even worse because he got 
most of it But they were won- 
derful people to work with.” 
Launder 's later films also in- 
cluded two engaging comedies 
set partly in Scotland, Geordie 
(1955), starring Bill Travers as a 
hammer-thrower in the 
Olympics, and The Bridal Path 
(1959). After The Wildcats of St 
Trinians (19S0), which was poor- 
ly received, Launder retired to 
France with his second wife, the 
actress Bernadette O'Farrell 
though a few years later he re- 
united with Giiliat (who was to 
die in 1994) to present a season 
of their films on Channel 4. 

Tom V&llance 


Antonio flbny) de Almeida voted much time and at lca3 as 
was one of the most complete much personal enuu* ■ * 

nuisfaipng of his age. While he his musicology. In I9oo > no 
will be remembered by many for appointed, together wt n r • 
his distinguished conducting Robbins Landon. as ’ 
career in the opera house and rector of the Haydn Pnuuuu • 

He was also working constant, 
ly as an editor and writer. 

preparing a performing edi- 
tion of the complete Boccheri- 
ni symphonies and over a 
period of many years compiling 
his “life’s work", the Thematic 
C fftfiinmip of the Works of 
Jacques Offenbach, on whose 
music he s widely considered to 
have been the world’s lending 
authority. It is a great sadness 
to publishers and others in- 
volved in this magnum, opus that 
he did not live to see its publi- 
cation by Oxford University 
Press later this year. 

Throughout his career 
Almeida made many recordings 
and won for himself most of the 
leading prizes of the recording 
industry. His repertoire on disc 
ranged from the universally 
known works of Mozart. Havdn 
and Beethoven to pioneering 
recording of lesseT known com- 
posers: MaJipiero. Schmitt, 
Thomas, Halevy and many oth- 
ers. During the last four years 
of his life, resulting from his ap- 
pointment as musical director 
of the Moscow Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1993. he made several 
of the discs tbar gave him most 
satisfaction, premier record- 
ings of the symphonic works of 
Andre Sauguet and Charles 
Tournemire, whose music he 
considered to be unjustly ne- 
glected. He completed all but 


Frank Launder, scriptwriter and 
film director, bom Hitchin, Hert- 
fordshire 1907; twice married 
(one son, three daughters); died 
Monte Carlo, Monaco 23 Feb- 
ruary 1997. 


Grenville Cook 


“Collecting” can be a sterile, 
simply acquisitive thing. For 
Grenville Cook, this was never 
the case. Books were his pas- 
sion. but not for him the mad 
accumulation which can fill a 
house with unread volumes. 
Books were to be read, re- 
searched, described - accumu- 
lated, yes. but only until the 
passion was spent the books 
sold, and a new affair begun 
with a new author (or, some- 
times, an old author revisited). 

He was bom exactly one 
year after the end of the Great 
War, at Chiswick House (then 
a nursing home). Diagnosed as 
chronically diabetic early in his 
life, he was among the first to 
be treated with insulin. Before 
he was 20. two strands of his life 
were in place - working at 
Hamleys in 1938 inspired him 
to take up conjuring (he later 
joined the Magic Circle), and at 
the outbreak of war he was at 
Watford Art College. 

Diabetes ruled out any direct 
involvement in the Second 
World War- to his disgust, even 
stretcher-bearing was deemed 


too strenuous - and he contin- 
ued art at Croydon and later 
Bideford, then on to the “AA", 
the Architectural Association, 
in 1944. 

After the war. Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, Professor of 
Town Planning at University 
College London, planned great 
things for the capital and Cook 
became part of the dream by 
joining the London County 
Council, almost by accident. He 
believed in the pre-eminence of 
the arts, would have liked to be 
a painter and felt that his so- 
cialist idealism combined with 
his knowledge of architecture 
could contribute in a practical 
way to the rebuilding and Im- 
provement of London. He be- 
came a planner, working on the 
old “CDAs” (Comprehensive 
Redevelopment Areas), such as 
those set up in Finsbury and 
Stepney. It seemed the right 
thing to do at the time, but by 
the late 1960s large-scale, 
wholesale, demolition and re- 
development, under the control 
of what had by now become the 
Greater London Council was 


being questioned. 

Cook was the senior devel- 
opment control officer for 
Govern Garden, before and af- 
ter the move of the fruit and veg- 
etable market to Nine Elms in 
1974. Initially he was the main 
defender of the scheme hatched 
up by the GLC and a group of 
favoured developers to'raze the 
area to the ground, to be re- 
placed by an Alphaville of spec- 
tacular tower blocks and sunken 
roads. He became chief bete 
noire of the Covent Garden 
Community Association, who 
fought successfully to end com- 
prehensive development: a Con- 
servative government was 
forced to stop a Conservative 
GLC’s plans by spot-listing 
scores of buildings. With years 
of work in the wastepaper 
basket. Cook worked until his re- 
tirement in 1983 on refurbish- 
ment. rehousing and economic 
revival in Covent Garden. 

During all this time, he also 
collected books. His first passion 
was for Somerset Maugham, a 
passion that demanded com- 
pleteness. a completeness that 


made his collection invaluable 
to the bibliographer - in 
Maugham's case. Raymond 
Toole StotL whose bibliography, 
The Writings of William Somer- 
set Maugham , was published in 
1956 (a revised edition ap- 
peared in 1973). 

Cook intended to write a bi- 
ography of Maugham, but was 
overtaken by Ted Morgan. This 
proved to be a precedent: most 
of Cook’s research, often 
painstakingly undertaken, and 
in great depth, was never pub- 
lished under his own name, 
but often gratefully used by oth- 
ers. He bought, and sold, two 
Maugham collections. Kingsley 
Amis, Graham Greene, L.P. 
Hartley, Charles Causley all 
came and went. 

In the 19th century, his main 
collecting interest was Dickens, 
and in particular the literature 
surrounding Dickens's unfin- 
ished last novel Edwin Drood. 
His substantial bibliographical 
research was again uncomplet- 
ed, but is being continued by 
Wiliam Oliver. 

Cook’s bibliographical hero 



Cook: the perfect collector 

was the writer and publisher 
Michael Sadleir, as well as “the 
biblio-bqys". as he called them”, 
John Carter and Percy Muir. He 
bought and sold two Sadleir cok 
lections, and was working on the 
third when he died. 

To be an artist was his early 
ambition: perhaps his lateni 
late ambition was to be a book- 
seller. Or rather, to be associ- 
ated with booksellers and 
bookselling, which he was able 
to do, and share information on 


equal terms with bibliographers 
and writers whose works he 
knew intimately. After all, 
Michael Sadleir was also a cre- 
ator and seller of book collec- 
tions as well as a bibliographer. 
Perhaps it was most fitting that 
the bibliographical work that 
was most complete- on Edwin 
Drood - saw light of day in a 
bookseller’s catalogue based 
on Cook’s own collection, with 
an introduction by him. 

Grenville Cook was a rotund 
Pickwickian character, softly 
spoken and gentlemanly in 
every way. In his later years he 
suffered a lot from the side-ef- 
fects of diabetes, which wore 
him out. but with the help of 
his partner Emily Oxborrow, 
never down and out His col- 
lecting continued until the 
end. He was, in short, the per- 
fect collector. 

Brian Lake 

John Charles Grenville Cook, 
magician, artist, planner and 
book-collector bom London 10 
November 1919; died Watford, 
Hertfordshire 25 January 1997. 


Helena Hayward 


Helena Hayward was the leader 
of a new movement in furniture 
studies in Britain from the ear- 
ly 1960s when she succeeded in 
treating furniture as a serious 
art historical subject on a par 
with painting, sculpture and 
architecture. 

Thus, she was not only one of 
the founding members of the 
Furniture History Society, whose 
Honorary Secretary she was 
1982-89, but the publication of 
her Thomas Johnson and English 
Rococo (1963), the Catalogue of 
the Drawings of John Linnetl in 
the Victoria arid Albert Museum 
(1969) and, with Pat Kirkham, 
William and John Linnell (1980) 
set a new standard in the study 
of English furniture. Although 
most of her research was con- 
centrated on mid-lSth century 
England, she was always con- 
cerned that English furniture 
studies should be placed in an in- 


ternational context, and her 
World Furniture ( 1965) was im- 
mensely popular. 

However, her greatest gift was 
as a teacher and inspirer of oth- 
ers. She began lecturing at Er- 
ica O’Donnell's Study Came for 
the Fine and Decorative Arts in 
the 1960s, and then for many 
years at the Aningham Summer 
School, of which she was Di- 
rector from 1975 to 1986. This 
last suited her admirably, for not 
only did it bring her into contact 
with a mostly younger genera- 
tion, whose eyes she could open, 
but she was able to raise its stan- 
dards so as to artract a broader 
range of students drawn from 
many nationalities, and able 
people to teach them. 

All this came as a second 
flowering well into middle life. 
The daughter of a surgeon. Sir 
Henry Unnington Marryn 
KCVO, she was educated at’St 



Hayward: furniture studies 

George's AscoL and then at 
Heidelberg. Florence and Paris, 
where she stayed with the same 
family as Diana Holman Hunt. 
At Courtaolds, who gave her her 
first job, she met John Hayward 
whom she married in 19j9. He 
- who was later to make his 
mark as a curator at the Victo- 


ria and Albert Museum and 
then at Sotheby's as an inter- 
national authority on the Re- 
naissance goldsmith and arras 
and armour - introduced her to 
the art world. They shared a lik- 
ing for good food and drink, col- 
lecting works of art and foreign 
travel. This they regarded not 
just as an opportunity to study 
art and architecture but also as 
a means of perfecting their 
French, German and Italian. 

Their nile on these annual ex- 
peditions was to readonly the lit- 
erature of the country they were 
visiting and to talk to each oth- 
er in the same language. As a re- 
sult of this training she became 
a brilliant conversationalist, with 
a command of French, German 
and Italian that was to stand her 
in good stead when guiding stu- 
dents around foreign collec- 
tions. Since she could write as 
well as she talked, her letters of- 


ten persuaded reluctant owners, 
such as Stavros Niarchos, to 
open their doors. 

This engaging literary style 
was the expression of an excep- 
tionally warm and sympathetic 
personality which won friends of 
all ages on both sides of the At- 
lantic who will miss the hospi- 
tality of “Hayward's Hotel”. 
With a mind capable of grasp- 
ing the essentials of every issue, 
energy, judgement, as well as 
charm, she was ideally qualified 
to serve on the committees of the 
organisations closest to her heart 
- tiie Georgian Group, the At- 
tingham ThisL. and the Silver 
Collectors and Furniture History 
Societies. These never allowed 
her to retire, and right up to the 
end called on her for advice, 
ideas and engagement 

She died at home, attended 
by her son and daughter, sur- 
rounded by the works of art she 


and John had collected and 
from which they had both learnt 
so much. Her enthusiasm for 
fine houses and their contents 
□ever dimm ed and, even when 
she was in the final stages of 
cancer, a reading from John 
Cornforth’s description of 
Garence House, or Nancy Lan- 
caster's memories of Kelmarsh 
Hall would raise her spirits. She 
faced death with exemplary 
courage, and was in no way de- 
pressed by it, perhaps because 
she knew she bad lived life to 
the full and that her mission to 
communicate her love of art was 
well and truly accomplished. 

Diana Scarisbriek 


concert -halls of the world and 
for his many recordings, he 
would have been equally hap- 
py to know that his name would 
survive him as the author of an 
as yet unpublished work of 
musical scholarship on the mu- 
sic Ot the composer Jacques 
Offenbach. 

Almeida was bom in Paris in 
1928, die son of Baron Antonio 
de Almeida Santos, a Por- 
tuguese aristocrat, and his 
American wife Barbara Thpper 
de Almeida. His godfather was 
the pianist Artur Rubinstein. As 
a schoolboy he distinguished 
himself academically and 
showed great musical talent. 
Despite having a period of 
studying musicology with Al- 
berto Gmastera in Argentina, 
his talents were so broadly 
based that, while undecided 
about a future career, he ob- 
tained a full scholarship to 
study nuclear chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He took this up only 
briefly before he was encour- 
aged by Rubinstein to puisue his 
musical interests, and he trans- 
ferred to Yale University where 
he studied musical theory un- 
der Paul Hindemith and 
conducting under Serge Kous- 
sevitsky and Georg SzeH 

After completing his studies, 
Almeida's first work as a con- 
ductor was with Portuguese ra- 
dio in Lisboa in 1949. and 
shortly afterwards he gained his 
first post as musical director 
with the Oporto Symphony 
Orchestra. Later he often re- 
lated a story of a highlight of his 
time in Oporto. Sir Thomas 
Beecham was invited as a guest 
conductor. He was met on ar- 
rival by Almeida and informed 
him of his hopes as to the qual- 
ity of the orchestra which he 
would not be able to judge for 
hims elf as he was stone deaf af- 
ter a flight in an unpressurised 
plane. 

There are no reports of the 
success of the conceit, but 
Almeida made such an im- 
pression on the great man that, 
a year later, he was invited by 
Beecham to make his d£but in 
London with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He made 
the most of this opportunity and 
others that quickly followed 
with Leonard Bernstein in New 
York to establish himself as one 
of the leading young conductors. 

Several positions as musical 
director and chief conductor fol- 
iowe± Portuguese radio from 
1957 tol960, the Stuttgart Phil- 
harmonic from 1962 to 1%4 and 
the Paris Opera from 1965 to 
1967. He was appointed guest 
conductor of the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1969. Dur- 
ing this time he also guested 
with many of the principal or- 
chestras of Europe and 
America working regularly in 
concert and the recording 
studio with the Philharmonia. 
the Berlin Philharmonic and 
the symphony orchestras of 
Chicago, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco. 

Despite his Portuguese/ 
American parentage, Almeida 
declared his nationality to be 
French and be remained a cit- 
izen ofFrance all his life. He be- 
came recognised as one of the 
leading authorities on (french 
music of the 19th and 20th 
centuries and did much to 
promote interest in it around 
the world. In 1976 he was ap- 
pointed Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur and later was 
made a Commandeur of the 
same order by President Mit- 
terrand. In 1996 he was elect- 
ed a Commandeur des Arts et 
Le trees. 

While conducting was the 
work by which Almeida was 
known to a wide public, he de- 


Joyce Helena Unnington Manyn, 
furniture historian : bom Eton, 
Berkshire 18 September 1914; 
married 1939 John Hayward (de- 
ceased; one son, one daughter); 
died London 17 February 1997. 



Colonel Enrique Peralta Azur- 
dia, military leader, died Guate- 
mala City 19 February, aged 88. 
As defence minister in 1963, 
headed a coup that overthrew 
General Miguel Yidigoras. In 
1966 oversaw civilian elections, 
turning over power to Julio 
Cesar Mendez Montenegro be- 
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Almekte: works of Offenbach 

one of the ten discs that this pro- 
ject was to have taken. He died 
before recording the sixth sym- 
phony of Tournemire and it 
might be considered a cruel 
irony that the disc that was pub- 
lished this month was Toume- 
mire’s eighth symphony entitled 
“The Triumph of Death”. 

Like many modem conduc- 
tors who travel the world. 
Almeida was a polyglot. Even 
this he achieved io an aston- 
ishing standard for a man whose 
time was so folly occupied. He 
spoke six languages with ab- 
solute fluency as well as being 
well versed in Greek and Latin 
and he was studying Russian at 
the end of his life. 

Antonio de Almeida also 
found time for a full family and 
private life. He married Lynn 
Erdmann in 1953 and had "two 
sons and a daughter who have 
always played an important 
part in his fife. While his mar- 
riage ended in divorce after 35 
years, towards the end of his life 
he took particular pleasure in 
the projects he was working on 
witii his son “Tony” Jnr. who was 
recording engineer for his final 
discs. 

While not travelling, he lived 
between his two homes in New 
York and Saint Remy de 
Provence, where he bad 
amassed one of the finest col- 
lections of musical scores in 
existence. 

Vlrgfl Pomfret 

Antonio Jacques de Almeida, 
conductor and musknkrgisc bom 
Paris 20 January 192S; married 
1953 Lynn Erdmann (two sons, 
one daughter; marriage dis- 
solved) died Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 18 February 1997. 


fore going to live in Florida. Re- 
turned in 1982 during the civil 
war to run for president as the 
candidate of the rightist Na- 
tional Liberation Movement, 
and claimed to have won the 
election, but officials declared 
Genera] Anibal Guevara Ro- 
driguez the winner. 


BIRTHS 

LAMBERT: On 21 February, at Basil- 
don Hospital, lo Kay (nee Reid) and 
Stephen, a son. Jack Stephen. 

DEATHS 

DAWES: Ronald Frederick passed 
away suddenly on 17 February 
aged 57 yean. Beloved husband of 
Barbara, dear father to Howard and 
Jane. Funeral service Thursday 27 
February 2pm at St Giles Church. 
Whittington followed by cremation at 
Sutton Coldfield Crematorium at 
3pm. Family (lowers only please but 
donations would be appreciated to 
benefit The Heart Foundation and 
Children’s Hospital. Birmingham. 
Donations cfo EM. & J. Whit Funeral 
Directors, 25 Bird Street. Lichfield 
W5L3 oPW. Telephone 01543 263138. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


Much loved father and grandfather. 
Funeral service at 2pm on Tuesday 4 
March at St Mary's Church, Haying 
island. Memorial service in London 
to be announced later. 

For Gazette BIRTHS. MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS please telephone 0171-293 
2012 or fax io 0171-293 2910. 
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Birthdays 

The Ri Rev Jonathan Bailey, Bish- 
op of Derby, 57; Miss Inge Bernstein, 
circuit judge, 66; Sir William Black- 
buiue. High Court judge. S3; Mr John 
Booth, former chairman, Hepwoith 
Ceramics, 83; Professor Eric Boyland, 
biochemist. 92; Mr Brian Cose, for- 
mer England cricket captain, 66; Dr 
Lionel Dakcrs. former Director. 
Royal School of Church Music, 73: 
Mr Reginald Frccson, urban renew- 
al Consultant, and former government 
minister. 71; Mi Richard Hamilton, 
pop-art painter, 75; Maj-Gen David 
Houston. Lord-Lieutenant of Suther- 
land, bS; Mr Paul Jones, actor and 
singer, 55: Mr David Langdun, car- 
toonist and illustrator. S3: Mr Denis 
Law, footballer, 57; M Michel 
Legrand, composer and conductor, 
65: Mr John Lever, former England 
cricketer, 48; Lord Mekheti, con- 
servationist, 49; Mr Peter Owen, 
publisher, 70; Admiral Sir Willi am 
Pillar, former Lieutenant Governor 
of Jersey, 73; Mr Alain PrcsL. motor- 
racing champion. 42; Mr Derek 


Randall, cricketer-, 46; The Rev 
Kathleen Richardson, former pres- 
ident, the Methodist Conference, 59: 
Sir Frank Rogers, former deputy 
chairman, The Telegraph pic, 77; Mr 
Dennis ’Waterman, actor. 49: Mr 
Jerry Wiggin MP, 60. 

Anniversaries 

Births Charles Le Bnm. historical 
painter. 1619; Samuel Wesley, or- 
ganist and composer, 1766; Wilhelm 
Karl Grimm, philologist and folk- 
lorist, 1786; Winslow Homer, painter 
and illustrator, 1836. Deaths: Thomas 
Bowdler, editor and prudish censor, 
1825; Bobby Moore, footballer. 1993; 
Jean Sablon, singer, actor and com- 
poser, 1994. On this day : Pope Gre- 
gory xm issued a Bull announcing 
the Gregorian Calendar. 1582; the 
first commercial nylon product - 
toothbrush bristles - was produced 
in the US, 1938. Ibday is the Feast 
Day of Saints Mon [anus, Lucius, and 
their Companions and Si Praeiena- 
riKorPrix. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of Lbe.42 England Law 
Reports. 

Forum 

N v Nt Fam D (Cazalet J> 20 Dec 

1996. 

The wife, a Swedish national 
habitually resident in London, 
successfully applied to set aside 
the grant of leave to her hus- 
band. also a Swedish national, 
to apply for financial relief 
under Pt ED of the Matrimonial 
& Family Proceedings Act 
1984, in circumstances where 
no order had been sought or 
made adjudicating on the par- 
ties' financial assets tty a foreign 
court- The principal issue was 
over the proceeds of sale of a 
flat in Sweden. The court's 
leave under s 13 of the Act 


CASE SUMMARIES 

' ^ 

24 February 1997 


would not be granted in the ab- 
sence of a substantial ground, 
and in determining whether 
such a ground existed the court 
was entitled to take into ac- 
count the criteria unders 16 as 
to appropriate forum and 
whether the applicant had 
shown some hardship or in- 
justice. On the facts, Sweden 
was the appropriate forum. 
Christopher Sharp (Rodney King 
& Co, Bristol} for the wife; Nigd 
Dyer (Mishcon de Reya) for the 
husband. 

Licensing 

Benson v Boyce; QB Dlv Ct 
(Kennedy Lj. Mauce J) 20 Jan 
1997. 


A person driving a vehicle li- 
censed as a private hire vehi- 
cle who had no private hire 
driver’s licence was guilty of an 
offence under s 46(l)(b) of the 
Local Government (Miscella- 
neous Provisions) Act 1976 
even though the vehide was not 
being used for hire or payment. 
The Act characterised certain 
vehicles as private hire vehicles, 
irrespective of their use at any 
time, so s 4 6(l)(b) struck at any 
driving in a controlled area of 
such a vehicle, whatever it was 
being used for. 

Brian Cummings (HFTGautfi <£ Co. 
Whitehaven) for (he appdbmr, John 
Horan (Copeland Borough Council) 
for the respondent. 


Tax 

Fawcett ilnsp of Hbcs) v Special 
ComnrissioDer & Lancaster fanners 
Auction Mart lid; CA (Lord Woolf 
MR, Mlllctt, Potter LJJ) 4 Dec 1996. 
Valid notices were issued to a 
livestock auction business un- 
der s 13 of the Taxes Manage- 
ment Act 1970, requiring them 
to make returns of money re- 
ceived on behalf of vendors. Al- 
though the receipts were gross 
amounts rather than trading 
profits in the sense of taxable 
profits after deductions, they 
nevertheless fell wi thin 
meaning of Rmoney or values 
and Rprofits or gainsS in s 13 
and the auctioneers were oblig- 
ed to comply with the notices. 
Andrew RuicQC, Christopher McCall 
QC ( Inland Revenue}. Janek Mat- 
thews, Julian Ghosh lOgkthotpe Star- 
Con & GUUbrand) for ih? 
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Institutions left awash with cash following a flood of buy-backs 


Ken Clarke, the Chancellor, 
may have scrapped the tax 
benefits attached to share buy- 
backs and special dividend 
schemes, but they remain a 
symbol of financial viriEtyin the 
corporate sector. 

Last week alone, banking 
giant Barclays, advertising 
agency WFP, leisure conglom- 
erate Rank Group and haulier 

Christian SaJvesen all unveiled 

plans to repurchase shares 
worth a total of almost flbo. 

The received wisdom is that 
a net injection of liquidity from 
bay-backs is good for the stock 
market. Certainly share repur- 
chases have been a significant 
. factor behind the rise and rise 
of the US and, to a less obvi- 
ous extern, the UK markets. 

But there are signs the initial 
enthusiasm for buy-backs is 


While buy-backs are a re- 
sponse to the problem of what 
to do with surplus cash in a low 
interest rate environment, they 
are also an admission that 
companies can think of noth- 
ing better to do with the cash 
in business terms than to give 
it back to shareholders. 

-In itself, that is not a posi- 
tive message to be putting 
across,” stockbroker Charter- 
house Tilney argues in its latest 

review. The involuntary in- 
crease in liquidity comes at a 
time when institutions are al- 
ready awash with cash — doa- 
ble the normal Drooortkm of 


Some of this should be 


for example, still fell 
sharply after its results last 
week, despite suggestions that 
anotW repurchase of its equity 
was on the cards. 


ing society and mutual 
assurance flotations, while 
cash-strapped companies may 
come cap in hand to take 
advantage of available liquid- 
ity through rights issues. 

Thai said, government fund- 
ing, through tapping the gilts 
market, is falling as the public 


sector borrowing requirement 
inqmwes, leaving investocswrai- 
deiing where to park their cash. 

Overall, it looks as share buy- 

backs in themselves do nothing 

to resolve the underfying prob- 
lem that the return on cash is 
low. The problem. Charter- 
house contends, is merely 
transferred to fund managers. 

Whether this week will see 
more buy-backs announced 
remains to be seen. What is 
dear is that a writable spring 
tide of company results, led by 
financials; will engulf investors 
this week but with the London 
stockmarkct testing its record 
high-water tide-mark any 
disappointments could leave 
shareholders high and dry. 
Friday’s profit-taking among 
financial -stocks may be a fore- 
taste of things to come. 

Adverse currency factors 
could cause more than a few 
ripples of concern. Among the 
insurers, a buoyant fife sector 
has lifted shares inCnmsaxhd 
Union to new highs in recent. 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 


PATRICK TOOHER 


weeks. But Nat West reckons 
QU is vulnerable to profit- 
taking with the shares standing 
at 16 per cent premium to then- 
net asset value and vulnerable 



to profits downgrades given 
sterling’s further gains against 
continental currencies since 
the December year-end. Un- 
derlying operating profits lobe 
unveiled on Wednesday are ex- 
pected to show a fall from 
£509m in 1995 to anywhere be- 
tween £4 15m and £465m- 
On the same day Prudential 
posts its 1996 figures. While 
these should be perfectly ac- 
ceptable - operating profit up 
10 per cent at£885m-the main 
focus of attention w3! be on 
what the Pro has to say about 
its £1.9bn bid for Scottish Am- 
icable, which rival Abbey Na- 
tional, reporting the next day, 
has promised to trump in what 
has become a out and out auc- 
tion. ScotAm has given its var- 


ious suitors until Friday to 
come up whh their final in- 
dicative bids. 

Abbey, too, should produce 
a double-digit improvement 
in profits with NatWest pen- 
cilling in £1 142m (£l026m) at 
the pre-tax level. However, 
the broker believes the valua- 
tion of both shares is looking 
stretched after their strong 


Just as topical wiQ be final re- 
sults from Standard Char- 
tered on Wednesday. The 
bank’s prospects for earn ing s 
growth are underpinned by 
market conditions in Hong 
Kong, so its assessment of bow 
the death of Chinese leader 
Deng Xiaoping will affect the 
colony's handover to Peking 
this summer will be watched 
with extra interest. Strong 
growth in Standard’s core 
Asian franchise should enable 
pre-tax profits to jump by 
about a third to £875m. 

Still in financial services, 
profits from high-street dealing 


bank NatWest are set to M by 

35 per cent to around £1 135m, 

reflecting a number of one-off 
factors. These include a £690m 
accounting loss on the dispos- 
al of Bancorp, the US com- 
mercial and retail banking arm, 
and a special restructuring 
charge oi £206m to be partially 
offset by a £224 m gain on the 
sale of NafWst's stake in 3i, the 
venture capital group. 

Also on Tbesday, operating 
profits at Guardian Royal 
Exchange could fall by up to a 
third to £240m as the 
composite insurer incurs hefty 
restructuring costs from in- 
tegrating recently acquired 
businesses. 

Full-year results from 
British Aerospace on Wed- 
nesday are likely to reflect the 
huge financial strides made 
by the company over the past 
few years as the civil and 
defence markets continue to 
consolidate. 

Analysts expect positive 
news about a growing defence 


order book, rising profits from 
the European Airbus consor- 
tium and reduced fosses from 
regional aircraft. Pre-tax profits 
should come in around £440m 
versus £33Um last time. 

The lights vill finally go out 
on British Gas on Thursday. Its 
last set of results will be some- 
thing of an irrelevance as the 
amtpany has ceased to exist fol- 
lowing the demerger into Cen- 
trica, the domestic and 
industrial gas supplier, and 
BG. the pipeline arm. 
Assuming the opportunity is 
taken to wipe the slate dean 
British Gas could even make a 
loss after exceptional items. 

It will also be the end of an 
era for RetBand today when the 
building materials gro up is 
ejected from the FTSE 100 
index. It will be replaced by 
Energy Group, one of the busi- 
nesses bom of the Hanson de- 
merger which indudes Eastern, 
the regional electricity com- 
pany. The Hanson rump will re- 
main a FTSE 100 constituent. 
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Health Screen 


■■ - 7 

mPfos atif^O -discount 
{•for everyreader 

BUPA has developed' a. new 
health assessment which is 
devised specifically td provide 
positive health programmes for 
mm and women. Everyone ha* 
a comprehensive medical screen 
involving over 40 tests giving 
au overview of your all round 
state of health and fitness. 
Then you will be assigned your 
own personal health adviser 
to help plan your own 
improvement programmes and 
action plans. 


BUPA- Health Screens are 
designed not only to detect any 
health .problems but also . to 
emphasise the benefits and 
importance of a healthy lifestyle 
and how you can achieve it 

BUPA is offering one 
lucky Independent trader a 
complementary Health Screen 
worth at least £340. In 
addition, aO callers will receive 
a £30 discount. 

To enter, simply dial the 
number below, answer the 
question on line and leave your 
details. Call: 


0930 567 791 


OR FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 0800 616029 
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Business news desk: tel 0171-293 2636 fax 0171-293^2098 
BUSINESS & CITY EDITOR: JEREMY WARNER 



Jill Treanor 

Banking Correspondent 

Only one in eight of the 19 
million recipients of the £21bn 
worth of shares to be given away 
by the converting building 
societies will cash in their shares 
straightaway, subduing the 
“feel-good factor" and easing 
the mounting pressure on the 
Chancellor to raise interest 
rates. 

According to a survey by 
Mori and analysis by Salomon 
Brothers, the windfalls will be 


saved rather than spent and win 
add just 0 j 5 per cent to con- 
sumption rates. Those windfalls 
which are spent would be used 
for foreign holidays and home 
improvements, with smaller 
sums spent on consumer 
durables, cars and clothes, the 
survey found. 

Initial forecasts from City 
economists had put the boost to 
consumption at 1.0 per cent or. 
more, leading many to predict a 
boost to the feel-good factor in 
the run up the general election. 

While only Alliance & 


Leicester will have paid out its 
share bonanza before the elec- 
tion. the others - Woolwich, 
Northern Rock and Halifax - 
follow in quick succession. 

The 9 million or so members 
of Halifax vole today on the 
society's £I4bn flotation plans, 
which on its own provides the 
single biggest boost to share 
ownership in the UK. 

The effect of the Halifax’s 
payout in June, when 8.5 million 
people will receive shares worth 
an average of £1,300 each, com- 
bined with the windfalls from 


the other societies, has been 
complicating economists' fore- 
casts for spending, economic 
growth ana inflation over the 
next year or so. 

The sheer scale of the 
bonanza is the problem as, the- 
oretically, if all the shares were 
cashed in at once, the payouts 
would be equivalent to a tem- 
porary lip cut in the basic in- 
come tax rate. 

“If all of the windfalls are 
spent, adding about 4.0 per 
cent to consumption, there 
would be massive knock-on 


effects dti r eapicity use, prices 
and the current accounts," the 
Salomon researcheis said. 

The Mon.- poll established 
that, in gencrat-the people ex- 
pecting to receive windfalls: 
were, middle-aged and richer- 
than the overall population. 

More significantly, when 
broken down in social class - 
used as a proxy for income and 
wealth - the. survey showed 
that 45 per cent of the high in- 
come AJB group expea to ben- 
efit from the payout. Just 17 per 
cent of the DE, low income. 


sbaresr.-lT : 

expend; to gpi&-peqpfe*^- : ’ 

_ me ~ rmddle-agect riche^fBSf i. 
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portion of die - hinds win -be 
saved, rather than spent. 

The survey showed that only - 
12 per cent, dr one in eight, erf 
those who expect to r eceive a 
windfall wouldseH their shares 
immediately, while, a similar . 
number; intended to. -sell the 
shares over the next 12 mbnfhs. 
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cur- 
rent &tiiria^ti£GDP "growth 
of 3.4 pet cent may now be too 

9 need to rise by half a per- 
centage point, rather than the 
0.75 expected at the moment. 

“The survey results- and as- 
suming that sterling st — 
around current levels - tilt 


odds in favour of a total hike of 
0i per cent," the research *uo- 
HaHfax's special general 
meeting at the Sheffield Arena 
today is likely la see protests 
from disabled groups that are 
furious over the denial of pay- 
outs to people whose accounts 
are held in trusL 
But even though more than 
50 per cent of the society s 


DTItnestoj 
ban former 
Barings 
directors 


Jill Treanor 


Former senior directors of Bar- 
ings, the bank which collapsed 
in 1995, face being banned 
from acting as company direc- 
tors for up to 15 years as a result 
of action being taken by the 
Department of Trade and 
Industiy (DTI). 

A spokeswoman for the DTI 
said the office had issued sum- 
monses last Friday against An- 
drew Tuckey. the former deputy 
chairman of the bank, and nine 
other former directors includ- 
ing Peter Norris, the former 
chief executive. 

The DTI is also seeking to 
ban Ian Hopkins, the former 
head of risk at Barings, and Ron 
Baker, the immediate boss of 
Nick Lcesoru the trader based 
in Singapore who broke the 
bank by running up unautho- 
rised trading losses of more than 
£800m. 

Leeson was jailed in Singa- 
pore in 1995 after admitting 
charges of fraud. 

The DTI action is being 
taken under the Company 
Directors Disqualification AcL 
which can lead to bans from 
directly or indirectly forming, 
promoting or managing com- 
panies for 15 years. 

The former directors have 
been the subject of disciplinary 
procedures by the Securities and 
Futures Authority (SFA), the 
City - watchdog. 

Some of them, including Mr 
Norris, have been banned from 
working in the City in manage- 
ment roles for periods of up to 
three years. 

But Mr Baker succeeded in 
fighting an attempt by the reg- 
ulator to ban him after a disci- 
plinary tribunal at the SFA 
cleared him of four out of five 
charges. 


He is appealing against the 
one charge in which the tribunal 
found against him. 

Mr Hopkins fought a high- 
profile campaign to clear his 
name in which he said he had 
acted as a “whistleblower". 
However, he refused to recog- 
nise the SFA's disciplinary pro- 
ceedings and it is believed that 
a tribunal has barred him from 
taking management roles in 
the City. 

None of die former directors 
is currently employed in the 
City with the exception of Mr 
Tuckey, an experienced corpo- 
rate finance specialist who 
remained at Barings in a con- 
sultancy role after it was bought 
by ING, the Dutch financial 
services group. 

He is now working with 
Phoenix, a corporate finance 
boutique which was sold 
recently to Donald LuDan & 
Jenrette, the US bank. 

Last year the SFA formally : 
cleared Mr Tuckey and Peter ' 
Baring, the bank’s former chair- 
man. of responsibility for the 
collapse of the 233-year-old 
merchant bank- 

Yesterday Mr Norris declined 
to comment while Mr Hopkins. 
Mr Tuckey and Mr Baker could 
not be reached. 

Some of the former directors 
also face court action brought 
by Coopers &. Lybrand, the ac- 
countancy firm which audited 
the accounts of Barings. 

Coopers & Lybrand last year 
issued writs agamst a number of 
former Barings bosses, blaming 
them for the bank’s spectacular 
collapse in 1995. 

Most of the money lost as a 
result. of the bank’s collapse was 
incurred by the holders of 
Barings bonds, who are con- 
tinuing their fight to recoup 
their losses. 



Albert Scardino: Unable to line up a new team of backers after Mercury Asset Management withdrew from the consortium's £20m bid Photograph: Emptcs 


Scardino pulls out of Forest bid battle 


Nigel Cope 


The bid battle for Nottingham 
Forest became a one-horse race 
yesterday after the dramatic 
last-minute collapse of the con- 
sortium led by US journalist Al- 
bert Scardino. 

His £20m bid disintegrated 
when his main backer. Mercury 
Asset Management (MAM), 
pulled out citing nervousness 
about the prospects for football 
shares. 

MAM said it was withdraw- 
ing because of the possible 
deterioration of the market for 


football shares over the next 18 
months - a decision which 
could have a knock-on effect on 
other quoted football clubs. 

With Forest looking to float, 
MAM said this could have 
jeopardised the value of its 
investment. 

After MAM made its shock 
decision late on Friday evening, 
Mr Scardino spent the rest of the 
weekend trying unsuccessfully to 
line up replacement backers 
including other City institutions 
and Porterbrook leasing mil- 
lionaire Sandy Anderson. 

Mr Scardino finally conceded 


defeat yesterday lunchtime, 
leaving the way clear for the 
group led by Nigel Wray. Irving 
Scholar and local author PhO 
Soar, to win shareholder ap- 
proval for its £ 19.3m offer. 

It will now be the only bid on 
the table when Forest share- 
holders meet tonight for the 
crunch vote to decide the future 
of the dub. 

However, a victory is far 
from a foregone conclusion as 
the bid needs a 75 per cent 
majority to win control. 

Commenting on the sudden 
evaporation of his deal, Mr 


Scardino said: “It’s very, very 
disappointing but I’m proud of 
what we have achieved over the 
last six weeks." 

Mr Scardino claimed he had 
won backing from around 140 
of Forest’s 202 shareholders, 
bringing himself within touch- 
ing distance of the majority 
needed 

“We'd woo the campaign and 
then our general withdrew from 
the field," he said 

He had been forced to 
change the structure- of his bid 
at the last minute after criticism 
from shareholders that MAM 


and Electra Fleming, the bid’s 
other backer, would have been 
able to cash in their entire 
investment in Forest when the 
club floated 

The Wray-Scbohr-Soar camp 

was avoiding expressions of 
over-confidence yesterday and 
was instead lobbying share- 
holders ahead of tonight's vote. 

Mr Soar, a boyhood Forest 
fan. said yesterday. “We hope 
we will be able to convince 
shareholders that we are the 
people to take this club 
forward" 

Forest fans are desperate for 


the bid battle to reach a con- 
clusion ahead of next month's 
transfer deadline. With the chib 
languishing near the foot of the 
Premiership it urgently needs 
the injection of new funds to buy 
players. 

The club's 202 shareholders 
paid just £1 for their stakes in the 
dub. They are a disparate group, 
induding wealthy focal business- 
men. pub owners and former 
players. They all qualify for 
shareholder privileges such as a 
free cup of tea at half time, a free 
programme and a cushion on 
which to sit to view the games. 


Yorkshire Electricity stalked by US giant 


Peter Rodgers 

Financial Editor 


An American power company 
is believed to be considering a 
surprise £1.4bn bid for York- 
shire Electricity, the last but one 
of the regional electricity 
companies (RECs) in England 
and Wales to maintain its 
independence. 

The potential predator is 
American Electric Power 
(AEP), one of the largest elec- 
tricity companies in the US. A 
successful takeover would leave 
Southern Electric as the only in- 
dependent REC among the 12 
which were privatised in 1990. 

A spokesman for Yorkshire 


said: “This is still market spec- 
ulation and it is Yorkshire Elec- 
tricity's policy not to comment 
on market speculation." 

However, executives were in 
their offices yesterday as news 
of AEP's interest broke in a 
Sunday newspaper, fuelling 
speculation that discussions are 
under way and that an annou- 
ncement one way or the other 
may be out this week. Yorkshire 
is advised by Rothschild. 

The report claimed an offer 
of 860p a share in cash was ex- 
pected. though this is a premium 
of only 42.5p to Friday's closing 
price. The shares were up 3.5p 
at the dose on Friday at 818.5p. 
well below the 1996 high of 


89Sp. Analysts have not ex- 
pected a bid so close to a gen- 
eral election as it would be 
touch and go whether the pre- 
sent Government could ap- 
prove it before polling day. 

It would probably take an 
agreed bid on the table within 
days to have much chance of 
squeezing through, and it is 
thought unlikely that Yorkshire 
would succumb to the first of- 
fer. Most electricity companies 
h3ve been sold after consider- 
able haggling about the price. 

Yorkshire Electricity, whose 
chief executive is Malcolm 
Chatwin, has insisted in the past 
that the company will not agree 
to informal talks and will only 


meet a potential predator if an 
offer is put first in writing. 

Labour has been hostile to- 
wards the merger boom in the 
electridty sector, and might find 
a way to refer a bid for one of 
the last two independent RECs 
if it forms the next government. 

However, a referral would not 
be straightforward, because it is 
hard to see how it could be jus- 
tified on competition grounds 
when a bid comes from an 
electridty supplier abroad. 

Labour has also reportedly 
backed away from plans to im- 
pose a public interest test on 
mergers, another way York- 
shire could be referred. 

Of the RECs, Northern, East 


Midlands, South Western, Lon- 
don. Seeboard and Midlands 
have been taken over by Amer- 
ican companies. 

Electridty companies snap- 
ped up ty UK predators indude 
Manweb, which weal for £l.lbn 
to Scottish Power. Eastern, 
which went to Hanson for 
£2.5bn, Norweb, which went to 
North West Water for £1.8bn. 
and Swalec, bought by Welsh 
Witer for £872m. 

Leeds-based Yorkshire Elec- 
tricity has been seen as a 
takeover target for some time, 
although last year Christopher 
Hampson, the chairman, said he 
saw no competitive disadvan- 
tage in staying independent 



Malcolm Chatwin: A £L4bn 
bid is rumoured 
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In Brief 


• The Penguin executive in the US who cost Pearson, the com- 
pany’s owner, £lU0m in losses, has been identified as Christina 
Gaiatro, a former credit manager in the New Jersey offices. She 
is alleged to have given unauthorised discounts to booksellers. 

• Nat West has emerged as a contender in the bidding war for 
Scottish Amicable, joining Prudential, Abbey National and AMP 
in the contest It has signed a confidentiality agreement that allows 
acces to the sale documents. A NatWest spokesman said the group 
was interested in making an acquisition in the long-term savings 
and investment market. But City sources pointed out that 
NatWest had pulled out of previous bids for life insurers and may 
be deterred by the escalating prices being offered for ScotAm. 

• Interest rates were set to rise to 7.5 per cent by the end of the 
year from their current level of 6 per cent, but would remain un- 
changed in the run-up to the general election, Barclays Bank said. 
A change of government following the election would not alter 
the outlook for a rise in rates, the bank said. 

• Harrods is understood to have abandoned plans for a flota- 
tion that could have valued the store at up to £2bn. The decision 
to change course comes after spending a substantial amount of 
money investigating a possible flotation, hiring Salomon Brothers, 
the investment bank, and Cazenove, the brokers. 

• Moudex UK. the electronic cash card company, is taking a 10 
per cent stake in Girovend, the cashless systems business due to 
float next month. The move will give Mondex access to Girovend’s 
3 million customers, mostly businesses which issue Girovend cards 
to staff for use in canteens and vending machines. 

• London Bridge Software is to seek a foil listing on the Slock 
Exchange within the next month or so. The company is to raise 
more than £10m, most of which will be reinvested ui the business. 
The listing is to be sponsored by Deloitte & Touche corporate 
finance. London Bridge supplies software for credit management 
and automated credit risk scoring. 

• Ultra Electronics Holdings has won a £48m contract to supply 
acoustic systems for the British Aerospace Nimrod 2000, the next 
generation of maritime patrol aircraft, for the Royal Air Force. 

• The rump businesses of Hanson, the industrial conglomerate 
will be reborn as “new Hanson” today. Trading in shares in the 
company and in The Energy Group begins tomorrow, marking 
the end of the two-year process of breaking up the organisation 
Shareholders approved the demerger of The Energy Group, which 
includes Hanson’s coal and electricity interests, on Friday. 
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An economist’s view of what Labour can do 


GAVYN DAVIES 


‘Forty per cent of UK 
youngsters never 
reach NVQ Level 2 - 
the equivalent of five 
good GCSEs. The 
answer is to spend 
more money to raise 
the standards of this 
part erf the population, 
while saving money in 
higher education by 
transforming student 
grants into student 
loans' 


1 Brown and Tony Biair more than [he 

SPgj g eMiua that nwhmg flan hp gfmwp fehw[ 

by a New Labour government without 
increasing the total of public spending and 
borrowing. Nevertheless, this seems to be 
. widely believed by British opinion farmers, 
which is wlw a book published last Monday 
\s\erybslpiATbebocJi.-Wuit Labour Can 
Do by Professor Richard Layard of the Lon- 
don School of Economics (LSE) - ontiines a 
programme of major and minor reforms thai 
would cost only the modest amount of mon- 
ey which could comfortably be raised by the 
windfall tag on privatised n tiHries. 

The title of Professor Layanfs book s 
highly a p p r o p ria te, since the author is the 
q iioffie erf “can do" economists. While much 
of the profession is characterised^ by “can’t 
do" types. Professor Layard never analyses 
a problem without suggesting how it can be 
alleviated by feasible policy changes. His list ' 
of practical acco mplishroems is already le- 
gion. The Ce ntr e for Labour Economics at 


the LSE was established by him as tlx? leading 
research grouping on the subject in Europe, 
and it has now. developed imo the wider rang- 
ing Centre for Economic Performance. 
Professor Layard was also the prime mover 
behind the launch of the Employmem 
Institute and Charter for Jobs in the 1980s, 
organisations which were in the wilderness 
for many years, but which even tuaBy helped 
change the tide of opinion on the unem- 
pkiymcm problem in this country. After that. 


Professor Layard decided that the biggest 
challenge fared by macro-economists lay in 
the transition economies, so be upped stidts 
and moved to Russia,, to assist the process 
of reform. As all his colleagues wfll testify, 
perseverance is his middle name. 

I . first encountered Professor Layard’s 
“can do" spirit in 1978, when I was working 
in Jim CbflagjBm’srthCTTJniLYfe were look- 
ing Ibr new ideas to fin the. 1979 LabcmrMau- 
ifesto, and Professor Layard was suggesting 
that a job guarantee should be offered by the 
government to all those who had been un- - 
employed continuously for more dun 12 
months. The unit fdt that this would prove 
an important initiative, since it would raise 
the cost to the government of allowing long- 
term unemploymenl to rise, and would there- 
fore force other policies across Whitehall to 
be adjusted to this req uir e me nt. Somewhat 
to our surprise, Jim Callaghan agreed, and 
the pledge made its first appearance in a 
Labour manifesto foal year. It has been some- 
thing of a hardy perennial since then in op- i 
position documents, bm sadly this has never | 
persuaded the public; or (he Conservative gov- 
ernment, to support the idea. Perhaps 1997 
wil] he the year, and if the New Labour plan 
eventually succeeds in eliminating long-term 
unemployment for those aged under 25, much 
of the credit should go to Professor Layard. 

What Labour Can Do explains in some 
detail how this job guarantee can be imple- 
mented via a combination of employment 
subsidies and job creation projects. Also in 


the area of "welfare ro work". Professor 
Layard argues for an expansion of in-work 

benefits, especially Family Credit, and for a 
minimum wage, set at a relatively low level 
of perhaps £3.25 a week, designed to help 

roughly 5 per cent of the working populalion. 
He recognises, however, that these solutions 
will only work in the context of a concerted 
programme to improve skill levels for the 
least educated segment of our population. 
He points oaf that in the UK, 40 per cent 
of British youngsters never reach National 
Vocational Qualification Level 2, the equiv- 
alent of five good GCSEs. This means that 
we have twice the number of unqualified 
workers as Gcnnany and France. 

T be answer is to spend more mouev on 
raising the standards of this part of the 
population, while saving money in higher ed- 
ucation by transforming student grants into 
student loans. The Labour programme 
called “Target 2000” could then be imple- 
mented. This would ensure that every young- 
ster under 18 who docs not have Level 2 
attainment must be studying for it either full- 
time or part-time, implying that an extra 
350,000 teenagers would he exposed to ad- 
ditional training. Al the other end of the age 
range, nursery education should be available 
for every three- and four-year-old but nurs- 
ery vouchers would disappear. 

Reading the key chapters on “welfare to 
work" and the “skills revolution", it be- 
comes dear that there is much work to be done 


by a government which accepts that it bus a 
social responsibility to help those who have 


But by the same token, it cannot he accept- 
able for young people to receive benefit while 
refusing to take up offers of help from the 
State! Provided that the nature of this bar- 
gain is dearly explained lo ihc rest of ihc pop- 
ulation - that voluntary idleness at the public 
expense is never an option - such un initia- 
tive could generate wide electoral support. 

Tbe book also argues for modest stake- 
holder-type reforms to discourage the culture 
of short -termism and hostile takeovers which 

permeates British industry. These would in- 
clude enhanced compensation for workers 
laid off after a merger, much tougher com- 
petition policy (eg making price firing ille- 
gal), the introduction of a Council of 
Imii nnifinal Investors to undertake efficiency 
audits of underperforming firms, and the like. 
But there would be no wholesale changes in 
I company law, or in the duties of directors, 
which some supporters of (he stakeholder 
system would luce to see adopted. 

On macro-economic policy. Professor 
Lavard argues under the heading of “no more 
boom andhust H for a scries of measures to 
I enhance stability in the monetaiy and fiscal 
field, including independence for the Bank 
of England, followed immediately by first- 
wave membership of EMU. There would be 
no attempt to reduce the share of public 
spending car tax in GDR since Professor La- 
yard views this as irrelevant for growth, but 


there would he a gradual privatisation of the 
pension system. 

What are the common thread* that lie be- 
hind these ideas? The first is that plenty eon 
he done to change and improve the work- 
ings of the economy without resorting to tax 
and spend. The second is that we still have 
something to learn from the way that things 
are done in (he rest of Europe. 

This latter notion is mu fashionable, es- 
pecially following the recent surge in un- 
employment in Germany. There are serious 
problems with the structure of the labour 
market on the Continent and several of our 
neighbours are reluct anti)' moving in the di- 
rection of the Angk>Saxon model in this area. 
But, as this column pointed out a few weeks 

E we should not get loo mesmerised by- 
i-term cyclical developments, sauce 
kmg-term comparisons between Europe, 
America and the UK on gniwtli, productiv - 
ity and inflation remain unflattering to our 
system. On this. Will Hutton makes a sen- 
sible point - wc are nor forced to copy all 
the mistake* which the Germans ,md French 
have made, but there are many elements of 
their system which would enhance our own. 

Also we should recognise that not every- 
thing done in .America need he slavishly 
copied in the rest of the world. Ten years agi ». 
copying .America would haw been consid- 
ered insane. Professor Layard suggests - con- 
troversially - that it still is. 

Wtai Lahntr Can Do' to Pfo^xua Kkkanl 
Lavunt published by UlmuT Ih x 4* at £ti W 


Orange targets big-spending: business travellers with globally mobile phone 


Peter Rodgers 

The Orange network is to offer 
a mobile phone that can be used ' 
in more than 50 countries by the 
end of this year, from Lithua- 
nia and Slovenia to New 
Zealand, Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. . 

The new phones, the latest 


offering in an increasingly fierce 
marketing war with Vodafone, 
have.- been, developed with 
Motorola. They allow calls to be 
made cm either of the two main 
types of digital network in ccan- 
mon use, GSM1800 and 
GSM90Q, and are daimed to be 
the basis of the first truly inter- 
national phone network. 


The dual-mode Motorola; 
mr601 phones will cost 15 to 2S 
percent more than conventional 
models, and start at abont £125. 
Orange daimed it would have 
a lead of three to four months 
on its competitors in introduc- 
ing the dual-mode technology, 
which searches out the correct 
frequency automatically. 


They are aimed at enticing 
big-spending business travellers 
.away from Vodafone and Cell- 
net Orange customers wfll re- 
ceive. one bfll itemising calls 
made in any of the 50 countries. 
. Orange customers can now 
call in 10 countries and the plan 
is to extend this “roaming" ca- 
pability to at least 24 by tbe end 


of April, almost 40 by the end 
of August and more than 50 by 
the year-end. For the first time. 
British mobile phone owners 
will be able to use their equip- 
ment in North America. 

Hans Snook, managing 
.director of Orange, said: “This 
is another step in our ambition 
to allow our customers to use 


Orange through one phone on 
one number at home, in the 
office, or abroad." 

Orange now has more than 
785,000 subscribers and its UK 
coverage has grown lo 92 per 
cent of the population. 

Forecasts for growth of the 
British mobile phone market 
were raised last month after 


record figures for subscribers 
numbers were released by the 
two aO-durilal networks. Orange 
and OnejOne. helping Orange 
shares recover alter a lack- 
lustre few months. 

Orange added 125,0fi0 cus- 
tomers to its networks between 
October and December, in- 
cluding an encouraging Christ- 


mas. its highest quarterly con- 
nections figures. 

The network also grabbed 29 
per ccnl of all new customers in 
the market lust year, compared 
with 15 per cent ‘in 1W5. Orange 
claims to be in second place tv- 
hind Vodafone, with more than 
1 million digital customers, but 
ahead of Cellnct and Onc2Qnc. 




Tel: 0171 293 2222 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Fax: 0171 293 2505 


Equipment & Supplies 


Equipment & Supplies 


Franchises 


WE WILL 
BEAT ANY 
GENUINE 
ADVERTISED PRICE 
FROM ANY 
AUTHORISED 
TOSHIBA 
DEALER 



THE FIRST TOSHIBA AUTHORISED DEALER SINCE I9S5! 


BUDGET 
BUSTERS 
AND 
CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE 
SAVINGS 


ADDITIONAL 
DISCOUNTS 
FOR PUBLIC 
SECTOR ORDERS 
ON SOME MODELS 

(LOCAL & CENTRAL 
^GOVERNMENT, EDUC... 
MOD >5 NHS) 


MASSIVE 
REDUCTIONS 
AND EVEN 
HIGHER 
SPECIFICATION 
MODELS 


TOSHIBA 


TOSHIBA 



SATELLITE II0CS/CT COLOUR NOTEBOOK 

• Intel Pentium lOflMta * 8MB. EDO Bam expandable 
to 40MB • 810MB Hard disk - 113” USTN/TFT colour 
display * 2 PCMCIA slots (2 x Type II or I x type HR. 

• Parallel, serial, fefbarl/niouse; SVGA port • Size 299 
x 226 x 53 * Weight 33kg • Windows 95 or 3.1 1 

• I Year fohiWGuhronics Warranty 


SATELLITE 200 CD-ROM COLOUR NOTEBOOK! 

■ Intel Pentium lOOHhz • 8MB EDO Ram expandable 
to 40MB • 810MB Hard risk - 1 13” Advanced STN/ 

TFT colour display • 6x CD-Rora and Floppy disk drive 
supplied * 2 PCMCIA dots with Z¥ Port • Infra-red 
Transmission • Weight 3.4kg • Windows 95 or 3.11 
• I Year Toshiba/Gultronia Warranty 



£2890.73 too VAT 





SATELLITE PR0430CDS/CDTC0L 

■Intel fandom l20Na 

• lOfB EDO bm expandable id 48HB 

■ I 368 Haiti <fcfc 

• 1 13" KTH/IFT tofanr display 

■ Iflx-jCB-llon 8 F. Dm* soppted 

• 2 PCMCIA riot with ff Pbrt 

• Vfejbt 3.4b 
•Win W3.lT ‘ 


TCCRA 5 I0CS/CDT COLOUR 

Intel taunt IttNa 

ion EDO bm npamfabk to I44HB 

I JS/LIfKB H. dbk 

111" DSTOTFT eotar 


banal AC assapfar 

fto&t 3 Jb • Win WUI 
3 im lo^a/Galtronia Wurcray 


TECRA 730CDT TFT COLOUR 

• Intel fantram ISOKa 

- I SHB EDO fan expandable to 1448b 

• 2.168 Hanl fisfc 

• 12. f Hww TFT colour (45 mfion adorn) 
■ fa aHtam indsded 

- 2 32-bit POWA dots witfa ZV fan 

• Intend AL adaptor 


PCMCIA v.3T Fax Data Modem only £99+ Vat when purchased with any Notebook! 


|3»] 


l*J jnTBWlWWt 

[»■ - - 1 * - - 1 * ,• 1 1 N-H 


Mils 
HOI UNIS 

0171 4J6JIH 
omj2mi 2 

n, t . New Tecrj "40CI.)T and all I’ortcgc models available at unbejt^Tl^jjryosjl 


hbh 


g The Notebook Specialist 


You've planned ijour new business. 
Now write pour business plan. 



Poqe 13 shows you how. 


\.v X : . 1 V *• J.Ji- C '. . 

I ■ ■. • . ‘ ' .. • • . . L v.- ■ r r-.j- : \ 

Co)i 0800 777 388 

■! caution oi tnii v on 0500 777 S58. 

p.<-' !'■-! T ! : n;.;i iC'Cll t ijO."l lOCCi Snioll [SuS'lifSi 
• i'iv CV i i h ii-o- i .mv ifi i.-veru Hiqli S'k-ui !'• r.iicfi, 

n:".' v!.' -LtsOO in:,;- :• : icm. 



NatWest 

More tbon just o bonk 


Noticrtf WrnnhHaBofiPfc.4] unhhmi London ICP 2BP. Requkied bq *e Bmondl tmntmcnt iWthotitg 
and IMRO. MnribM 0* the NatWnt Wp ond Naiwm Uni Tnrd MaridinQ Snup. cuVoiw) an flw Mr otsuronre. 
pcmkiM and unit tiua prodactx onV a* that Moiteiinq CnMp. 

Cot* oath KaWeg mej bf monl«pnij/rr t tjrdrrf to awinrniniKid bpwwr ow tnvicc 


SMALL FINANCE 
COMPANY 

pnmdfl^ topm lot iiuiw 
mfUDVOTMM ovatM. lacpann 
oddtfaoMl inosca to 
iu a— e U t w m Uamw 
KMlMfif L7.900 3-wai pangj 

fai Mtm cJ rapibl Saboantal 
ami (n tw Ksnad caw 3 yw 
p*od pod m a ban 

T«E 01545 65 IT 29 



Opportunities 


Franchises 


BRAND NEW 


•Now Gov'nt lagelauon 
Cmates Hugo Now Market 

•Up lb E100k Ptrtentol 

• Area and Eqiapl 4 Tramg - 
£8.985+ VOt 

•Ethical and rewaidng 

THEORY LEARNING 
CENTRES 
0121 244 0442 

Driving inmmo* 


To advertise 
in this section 
please call 

0171 293 
2338. 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst we tab reammahlc 
piwanlMu with all 
adwtiBmenlB. readers are 
BUTO^yadviMdwtale 
profesBifma] adiicr brf.n* 
paying a deposit or eownng 
into any fmantial ensmitsinit 


Opportunities 


fHONESTY PAYS! 

We can't 
guarantee a 
fortune, but we 
can help you make 
over £2.100 per 
month in your 
spare time. 

Call: 

01772 489518 , 


Pottntnl £100K 
eamngtfrom 
Tokptwm fimcraauiMnc 
(Noe DO* Nos) 

UK (used * UK paid 
PAD WEEKLY! 
Total Package 
£10995 me YAT 
Cal for dttaAc 
InterCaft Servicos 
0121 MS 1888 
or. Sunchqr only. 
M68 017660 


AGBMTS/ ASSOCIATES/ 
STRATEGIC PARTNERS 
rul'd to Imdlr'inurn 
clients In CotnpnliT 'IT 

NetwurtttnK 

No franchise ivpc tec rrq'd. 
Alan tiiuH«y Environment 
uvecost/manascment 
con trol 8 mm C1000/8000 

IVunug'Gavt gnnta 

avail ones usaos 

(CLampar* 


Most manufactiiring businesses 
started this year will cease trading 
within five years - why? 

http^/ds.dial.pipex.comAedall/ 

provides the answer 


£364 extra 


Average weekly profits last 2 years 
'the most enjoyable profit 
I've ever made’ 

. • Just 1 hour each Saturday 

• No stock, no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MLM or franchise 

• Total capital investment £3,995 

01452 532415 24 hrs, 7 days 


Prime Analysis ii-.m,,,,,-! 
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Pick 'n' mix 

Theatre: If Mark Ravenhill’s play ‘Shopping And Fucking’ left you 
Hopping and Clucking, best stay away from his new one. For the 
rest of us, ‘Faust 1 , opening tomorrow at the Lyric Studio in Ham- 
mersmith, promises to be a Quite stunning show, mixing video and 
French philosopher Michel Foucaults muswigs with big ideas about 
God and man. Tickets are still available for every performance, but 
are going fast- Mon-Fri 8pm, Sat matinee 4.30pm. Mon £5, Tue- 
Sat easa £5 cone. Box office: 0181-741 2311 


B there 

Film : Tim Burton rescues 
alarmist alien movies from 
the B-Kst with Mars Attacks - 
a spoof on the hysterical 
behaviour of Hollywood's 
finest (the cast indudes Jack 
Nicholson, Glenn Close and 


Katharine 

Hamnett 

Still provoking 
in her fashion 




Adam 

Mars-Jones 

reviews Jane 
Campions 
Portra it of 
a Lady 



Marriage 

New ways 
to mend it 


Danny DeVito) as an alien 
invasion terrorises the planet. 
At cinemas nationwide from 
Friday. 

No contest 

Opera: If you're torn between 
Jonathan Miller's current Cosi 
fan Tutti or his Der 
Rosenkavalier, both running 
in London at the moment, just 
make sure you get to both. 

But hurry - the latter finishes 
at the London Coliseum on 
Saturday. A wonderful cash 
including John Tomlinson and 
Yvonne Kenny, gives a 
sumptuous evocation of 19th- 
century Vienna. 530pm. 
Tickets £8-£40L Box office: 
0171-632 8300. 

Baroque and roll 

Classical : Start your week in 
style tonight with Handel, a 
composer who never goes 
out of fashion, sung and 
played by the best exponents 
of his art - Anne Murray and 
the Orchestra of the Age of 
Enlightenment. Queen 
Elizabeth Hall, London SE1 
7.45pm, tickets £8-£2(X Box 
office: 0171-960 4342. 

Never mind the 
buttocks 

Popping: Don't miss the 
annual pop back-slapping 
ceremony - the Brit Awards 
- tonight on 1TV at 8pm 
Delight suffused the press 
room and homes across the 
land last year after Jarvis 
Cockers headline-grabbing 
antics. Possible winners 
include newcomers Kula 
Shaker, the Spice Girls 
(surprise, surprise), dance act 
the Prodigy and production 
wizard Tricky. This year's live 
performance, thankfully free 
of preposterous pseudo- 
deities. will be a duet by 
Diana Ross and Jamiroquai's 
Jay. 

Reel heroines 

Festival: Strong and sassy 
women feature throughout 
Witty Women of Hollywood, 
the National Film Theatre 
festival of comedy in March. 
Stars include Alicia 
Silverstone. Marilyn Monroe. 
Whoopi Goldberg and Mae 


West - fast-talking women 
whose zappy dialogue did 
anything but dilute their sex 
appeal. Tickets are selling 
fast NFT, London SEl Box 
office: 0171-928 3232 

Corking caper 

Buying: Sotheby's first 
Formula One memorabilia 
auction on Wednesday offers 
an update on what happened 
to Damon Hill's victory 
champagne bottle (opened) 
when he became the worlds 
best racing driver iasl year. 
230pm. 

Rhyme or 
reason 

Travel (1): Hear creativity 
among the crescents at 
Bath's third literary festival. 
Today's offering includes 
Beryl Bainbridge and 
Jonathan Coe in discussion. 
The rest of the week mixes 
poetry and music. Box office: 
01225 463362 

Travel (2 tar): Otherwise, you 
could get your priorities right 
and go on holiday. For more 
sun and less semantics buy 
14 nights in Barbados, 
departing on the 25th from 
Gatwick, for just £569. Call 
Page & Moy 0116 250 7116. 

Half and half 

Jazzlperformance: Only a few 
tickets remain for A Slow 
Drag, the true-life story of 



T he Zagat survey of London - 
restaurants nominates The - 
Two Brothers in Finchley as . 
“best fish and chip restaurant 
in the metropolis". The Two Bs 
takes no bookings, is dosed on Sundays 
and Mondays - “you can't buy decent fish 
on a Monday so why sell it? 1 " And when I 
rang to ask how to gcL there and how 
long 1 might have to wail, one of the 
brothers said “just north of the North 
Circular Road and you have to be really 
unlucky not to get a table in 20 minutes”. 

They are at Z79 Regent's 
Park Road in N3, Mrs 
Thatcher's old constituency; 
the queue was massive but 
the turnover fast Wc were 
served within 25 minutes of 
arrival, and drank a glass of 
wine while we waited. - 
The first thing you notice 
is that it does not' smell like a 
fish and chip restaurant and 
it is nicely lit and carpeted 
with good taste: then it 
occurs to you that the aver- 
age age- of the clientele is just 
short of deceased - though 
some bring grown-up great- 
grandchildren. The owners 
kiss nearly everyone who 
comes in: it is a wholly agree- 
able establishment and as 
good a fish and drippery as 
you will encounter best 
Maris Piper potatoes Med in 
clean ground nut oil; fine 
Arbroath smokies at under 
£5 a plate; poached Pacific 
salmon (with hollandaise 
sauce) that weighs in at 14 
ounces; and what is particu- 
larly endearing is that when 
you order six oysters, they 
bring you seven. Do not miss 
the bread and butter pud- 
ding, nor the white house 
wine which costs £S, comes 
horn the Cdte de D liras and 
is a felicitous companion to 
fried fillet of haddock. The 
staff is keen and professional 
and the only thing I would 
change is the butter, which comes in 
small gold-paper packets. 


thought and does not want you to h’lV- 1 
him. 

H oteliers believe that what 

suades people to come l> , l . nt 

depth of their carpets- the quality 
of their service and the profusion ot to!- 
lctrics they give away. For me. it 
welcome I receive and the overall atmos- 
phere. 

Tonight I shall book into the Scans- 
brick Hotel in Southport and if things are 
as they have been for the last five years. 

there will be several dozen 
lathes and gentlemen Hand- 
ing around the entrance w - n • 
rag banners, making obscene 
gestures and shouting "mur- 
derer” as I make my way up 
the stain to the #*i«& 

Thc reason for my presence 
is the Waterloo Cup. Brin.m 
coursing’s premier event, 
which is held in the field' »»l 
Lancashire over the ne\t 
three days. To the anti-blood 
sports lobby this is as unmiss- 
able an occasion as the 
Schoolboys’ Exhibition is to 

paedophiles. I write about 
the “cup" annually for Sport- 
ing Life: the antics of the 
“antis" and Lancashire Con- 
stabulary’s marshalling ol 
their demos are the fiercest 
things on show. For the rest, 
fast dogs chase, and usually 
fail to catch, cunning hares. 
What else Ls new? 



Clement 

Freud 

The owners Kiss 
nearly everyone 
who comes in; 
it is a wholly 
agreeable 
establishment 
and as good a 
fish and 
chippery as you 
will encounter 


s: 


E 



jazz musician Billy Tipton - a 
he who was actually a she - 
played out by musicians and 
actors at the Freedom Cafe, 
Wardour St, London Wl 
Tickets £6-£9 l 8pm Tuesday 
and Thursday; 6 and 9pm 
Fri-SaL Until 15 March 

Best medicine 

Comedy: You've got to laugh, 
or at least pretend to. 
Contestants bid to be New 
Comedy Act of the Year at 
the Hackney Empire, London 
E8, on Saturday. Mark Lamarr 
hosts the grand final of an 
event previously won by 
David BaddieL Tickets £5i 
8pm. Box office: 0181-985 
2424 

Take the plunge 

Sport: Immerse yourself in a 
free ‘try dive' with the Sea 
Urchins club on Thursday. It's 
your last chance to submerge 
gratis, but if you like it. you 
might fancy following them to 
the south coast at the 
weekend. Learn to breathe 
through a tube at the 


P or Chester Centre. London 
W2, 7-9pm. Call Roger on 
0181-960 3994 

Vanishing breed 

Remind yourself of that 
shrinking band of building 
societies that remain under 
mutual status with today’s 
special general meeting at 
the Sheffield Arena to decide 
the Halifax Building Society's 
future 

65 and counting 

The Government looks to be 
facing ritual defeat in the 
Wirral South by-election on 
Thursday, followed by 
exchanges as predictable as 
a church service. “Mid-term 
protest" Stephen Donell will 
say. ‘Ringing endorsement of 
New Labour," Tony Blair will 
reply. 

The rest of us get our 
chance for an "Amen" (or 
not) on 1 May. now only 65 
days away. 

Hard reign 

Theatre : Can anyone recall a 
woman playing the part of 
King Lear in a major British 
theatre? What's more, a 
woman best known for 
mime? Enter Kathryn Hunter, 
star of Theatre de Complicrte, 
who takes the lead at the 
Haymarket Theatre Leicester. 
Until 15 March. Tickets £6- 
£1250 Tues-Thu. £6-£1450 
Fri-SaL Box office: 0116 253 
9797. 

Research: James Aufensst, 
Gralnne Hehir 


Dance: Where would you go to see 
Scottish Ballet’s stunning 'La SyF 
phide’, award-winning choreogra- 
pher Philippe Decoutles surreal 
'Decodex' and A Chorus Line', the 
most successful musical in the his- 
tory of Broadway? Paris, perhaps? 
New York? No - well, not in the next 
lew weeks. Get yourself to the Sur- 
rey hinterland instead. The Woking In- 
ternational Dance Festival Umbrella 
showcased talent from around the 
globe in 1995. and promises an im- 
pressively diverse, quality line-up in 
the second of these biennial events. 
starting tomorrow. In the words of our 
critic, it is * essential viewing'. 
Bo x office: 01483 761144. 


acb day the House of Commons 
stationery office is receiving 
increased demands for its wares: 
headed paper, franked envelopes, 
embossed cards. Parliamentary question 
pads. Are MPs working harder now that 
the election approaches? Actually, no. 
They are making sure that if they fail to 
be returned in their constituencies, they 
will not have to visit Rymans before the 
mille nnium . 

After the initial blow of losing seat and 
livelihood, ex-members can soften the 
transition by clinging on to something to 
make up for the lost office, salary, 
expenses, free phone calls and mail and '.. 
parking space and on-site medical atten- . 
don and much, much more. 

If April should bring you a Christinas 
card in an official paid envelope marked 
“do not open before December" it is the 
caring ex-MP who has given the matter 
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ACROSS 
Ke.ir nf.invNl 1 l?t 
M.n JcxTibc a pc^inuM .i«- 
• ■iic unlikely io succeed i2- 
51 

f-.uJ:- -spell ol Nil line before 
one i"i 

C'i wice.il iJcntiiy when am- 
Kis»rkl"f rme> 1 4 1 
Dutch phiiov’pher'*. re- 
turned with painter 1 5 1 
li’IJ It* look clovh at arch 
support 1 4 1 

Prcv-iiu: t'i a a bit > ■! nine i 7 i 


Designer dollies one may 
change into? <5.4 1 
Opposite number joined 
»'ili hoikiiion |7» 

Sent down, being in ■•erious 
trouble 1 4.5 1 
Former politician in a 

sedentary job <4j 

Frighten American spy (5) 
Hritish play Lt money (4) 
Become Known as water 
spin's e'perl 1 7 / 

Agreed to include '.cry 
small Greek character 1 7t 


30 Awful secret I held about 
fellow in Derbyshire 1 12) 

DOWN 

1 He's paid (n tear out plant 
suckers 1 7) 

2 Urban poet of renown (4) 

3 Serious English composer 
leads the way i") 

4 Take out more conservative 
type of shim") 

5 Kind of game that's losing 
money (4) 

h Opening metal container 
Uv Italian fellow in charge 
C7l 

” Variety I cannot see her 
growing f2J.Si 

S Re fleet ive prose? ( 6-7 ) 

14 Richi about a hospital trust 

15 Suppose work to be by pop- 
ular European 1.5) 

10 Discover her aunt's in a 
mess 1 7 ) 

2u Full of soldiers occupied in 

exercise f 71 

21 Decline to fall asleep (43) 

22 Baffled by less than perfect 
sound t7j 

26 Ticket's almost out of dale 
(41 

27 Instrument's made of metal 
outside though (4 j 


1 — — — — 1 

1 

1 

:i. J .i: '-Viii i 

- i’«hi: l..-'.'. N.i- i P j' h.Iiiri, I'l 

l' '■•ui US.ir. |t. ■ i.; V. i.i i • 

i. 1 CjuiLi vjujr.- fjiu-i Whirl. LifUn C] i ,'IJI. 

II.kIi i -oit jijild4.- lr-m llnbi-n 

lVt. i. K.J r- mhlht IVtliU .1 
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Amercury 


> A CABLES WIRELESS COMPANY 


NEVER MINP BT’S 
LATEST ROUNP OF 
PRICE CUTS. 


WE’RE STILL 
20 % CHEAPER 


hould you avail yourself 
of the £5 69 offer of 1 4 
_ nights in Barbados < set- 
left) do not fail to go to Gar- 
rison Savannah. the local 
racecourse. Whereas racing 
in the USA is in terminal 
decline, with ever fewer race- 
goers who are neither young 
□or entirely sane. Barbadians 
of all ages and sexes cele- 
brate aday at the track with 
rare exuberance and more 
noise than you can blare a 

car horn at. 

As each horse leaves the parade ring 
to canter to the start, its supporters cheer 
while backers of other horses boo. the 
band plays and the commentator com- 
mentates. Last year someone was shot 
dead in an attack on a hot dog stall in the 
centre of the course, though we noticed 
nothing; we read about it in the next 
day's paper. 

A horse owned by Robert Songster was 
entered in the big race sponsored by 
Cockspur Distilleries: h wore every 
equine aid known to man - earplugs, 
blinkers, a pacifier, bandages fore and aft 
and the horse had been gelded, fired and 
hobdayed. an operation to facilitate 
breathing; unlike its skittish opponents it 
went down to the start like a staid battle 
ship and it won, probably because the 
atmosphere did not get to it. 

Other tips: eat curry, drink rum and 
take suntan cream. And avoid Sandy- 
Bay. where you pay for proximity to 
Michael Winner. 


So they re at it again. Another round of price cuts. 

Oh dear, sorry to spoil the party BT, but were still at least 20% 
cheaper for international calls weekday evenings and all weekend. 
For details FreeCall 0500 500 366. 

Mercury SmartCall 

You don't have to be a genius to see how much you'll save. 


§ p7i.c> mJ fjviTtf I n|f AMAnr » ^ 19th Frbnowy 1997. AWiprtmf «pu»i BT’j basic fine far international ^Its ,f5 

(ipm-Kim urrb.ia y.« jnJ dry tint,- j t wttbcuJs, Suriiigt availabkjcr u jiuinrrty ftv j£5.75 finr. I TXTi. 




mirtutrs fir nii'ri . 









